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e€e womans Journal. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to ber right of Suffrage. 
LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, } Contributors. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. Frances D. Gace, | Occasional Contributors. 
Mas. Hl. M. T. CuTLer, 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 
Tenms—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 
C ius Rates—5 copies one year, $10 00. 
Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 
PHILADELPHIA OFrFIcE—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Strect, have copies of the Wo- 


MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 








Editors. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a pee regularly from the 
post-ofiice—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the pryment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue 10 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
uot. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
FLIGHT. 


(Written in Japan. 1831.) 
BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 
The song-bird is flying to Southward 
In the land I love the best, 
And naught but the leaves of autumn 
Lie eradled in his nest ,— 
Only the leaves of the autumn where 
The mother-bird sat with her nestlings fair. 


But here, where the feathery blossoms 
Of the snow-flake scarce can lay 
Their white on the rose’s crimson, 
Till the sunbeam cries, ‘‘ Away!” 
What need that the bird should plume his wing, 
And carol his song to a far-off spring? 


What need? but my words are tear-drops 
That fall on an aching breast, 
For my bird hath soared to sunward, 
My heart is an empty nest, 
Where only the leaves of the autumn cling, 
And sound with songs of a vanished spring; 
Where only the winds of the winter hoar 
Are sighing, ‘The spring will return no more.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


A public man or a writer often misses 
secing favorable criticisms, but seldom un- 
favorable. ‘There is always some thought- 
ful friend who thinks that he “ought to 
see them,” and so kindly sends a marked 
copy. It really is a kindness, too, because 
it is more for our interest to find out our 
weakness than that of anybody else to teach 
it tous. For myself, I rarely answer such 
criticisms, but often learn something use- 
ful fromthem. Sometimes, however, they 
involve a curious misconstruction of the 
facts; as where those among us who op- 
posed General Butler in Massachusetts are 
charged with having done it for the sake 
of the Republican party. 

Could this be really established, what 
a prestige it would restore to such very 
questionable Republicans as my old friend 
James Freeman Clarke and myself! Here 
in Massachusetts our Republicanism is con- 
sidered to need a voucher; we are certain- 
ly not “thick and thin” Republicans; we 
are good enough to be counted in to the 
party just before election, when speeches 
are to be made and small subscriptions de- 
sired. But if, the day after election, we 
should go with hat in hand and ask for an 
office on the strength of party fidelity, we 
should probably be refused, and certainly 
ought to be. We are both, as I take it, 
simply independent voters, with Republi- 
can proclivities ; and people cannot be in- 
dependents and machine-men, at the same 
time. We opposed Governor Butler, not 
because he was not a Republican—for he 
is, I take it, as much a Republican as any- 
thing else—but because we had found him 
a thoroughly false and unscrupulous man, 
whose avowed purpose was to substitute, 
law or no law, the one-man power for the 
constitutional government of the State; 
and who spared neither truth nor consis- 
tency nor the character of man or woman, 
when these stood in the way of an utterly 
selfish ambition. That was the issue on 
which the late election in Massachusetts 
was fought and won. The Republican 
party, as such, could not have carried it, 
although it doubtless supplied the greater 
part of the material of that new and tem- 
porary party which did carry it. In every 
speech I made, at any rate during the last 
State campaign, I took pains to explain that 
I did not then speak as a Republican and did 
not view it as a Republican campaign; 
even adding, more than once, that if I 
were in Ohio I should be very likely to 
vote for Judge Hoadley, regarding him as 
a reform-Democrat, unjustly attacked for 





his religious opinions. It may be proper 
to add that in almost every speech I defined 
myself also as a friend of Woman Suffrage. 
So much for Republicanism. 

No; I should regret, as much as my old 
co-laborer Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead of New 
Jersey—one of my critics—to see the Wom- 
an Suffrage movement identified with the 
Republican party—or any other. National 
parties are now in a transition state: no 
real principle separates them; they are 
both looking round for a platform. The 
Republican representatives in the House 
of Representatives have just voluntarily 
placed themselves under the guidance of 
one who represents the very lowest stand- 
ard of party action. 
not safe in such hands, I readily admit. 

But I should regret still more to see the 
Woman Suffrage movement identified with 
utterly unscrupulous men, who, in my 
judgment, will betray them to-morrow. It 
is much easier to get out of a party than it 
is to get beyond the malign influence of a 
demagogue. The immediate political ques- 
tion, to my mind, is to overthrow ‘the ma- 
chine” and the men who represent it. 
Whether this machine be represented by 
Governor Butler on the Demoeratle side or 
by Grant, Blaine or Logan on the other, 
mukes but little difference; in either case 
my influence, humble though it be, is 
to count for one against it. I wish the 
Woman Suffrage question were sufficiently 
advanced to be, as 2 political issue, in ad- 
vance of this other question; but it is not, 
und so long as the large majority of wom- 
en are still unconvinced, it cannot be. 
That is my opinion, at least; an opinion 
from which many of my friends will dis- 
sent. But the opinion about which there 
is no dissent among us, is, I suppose, that 
our movement ought not to ally itself with 
either of the two great national parties. 

T. W. i. 
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STILL IN VERMONT. 


BARTON, VT., DEC. 3, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

After the Convention which organized a 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association, the 
officers desired me to stay and aid them a 
little longer, and to this end I remained. I 
had an appointment to speak Sunday even- 
ing at Lyndon Center, also, as I supposed, 
one to speak before the Lodge of Good 
Templars at Passumpsic on the following 
Monday evening. But the latter failed be- 
cause of the work for the Y. C. A. 

At Lyndon Center I spoke to a goodly 
audience on **Woman under the Christian 
Dispensation,” in the charch occupied by 
the Free Will Baptists, under the parochial 
charge of Rey. E. Owen, a man who is do- 
ing a good work for education, as well as 
church work. 

I was specially interested in the competi- 
tive examination of some fourteen contest- 
ants for prizes in elocution. The number 
of boys and girls, or, I should say, young 
gentlemen and ladies, was equal, and their 
merits were about the same. Only one 
serious fault could be found,—want of 
clearness and volume of voice. A few, 
however, rose superior to diffidence, and 
possibly to a want of clear perception, on 
the part of teachers, of the importance of 
cutting each word clearly from its follow- 
er. If this is not done, and the sentence be- 
comes tangled and indistinct, all pleasure 
for the listener is lost. The prizes were 
awarded to one young lady and one young 
gentleman, and were well deserved, for the 
enunciation was clear, and the manner in 
excellent taste. 

But I hope another year the ladies will 
not all select poetry. I do not know that 
the JOURNAL finds its way to their reading- 
room. But TI hope some good sister will 
send it for the benefit of these young men 
and women, who will soon go out into the 
world and do good work for humanity. 
In the class examinations, I observed that 
the young ladies appeared to equally good 
advantage with the young men, both in 
history, languages and mathematics. 

The Church in America, now languishing 
for want of vigor and real interest, is yet to 
see its salvation through the recognition of 
woman’s equality in all moral relations 
and responsibilities. Some of these taleut- 
ed young women, ‘‘apt to teach,” will yet 
break the bread of life to the poor and 
perishing. May the day soon come when 
we shall see the tremendous loss to the 
Church through holding woman in such 
subjection, contrary to the expressed law 
of God as enunciated by Paul. Our Protes- 
tant churches have believed, apparently, 
that their inheritance of the promises is 
through Israel, and not through Abraham, 
and have pandered to the old traditions, 
rather than accepted the living truth that 
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bond nor free, neither male nor female, 
but all are one in Christ Jesus. He is the 
true seed of Abraham and the free wom- 
an, Sarah, the princess, to whom Abraham 
was ordered by Jehovah to defer in the 
matter of Isaac and Ishmael. 

Nowhere has the womanhood of the 
Church suffered more than in this goodly 
State of Vermont. The sense of subjection 
is wide-spread, and most deadening in its 
influence upon the whole tone of commun- 
ity. Prayer-meetings are usually conduct- 
at Tainly by men whose gifts are by no 
means those of fervor or happy diction. If 
a woman, urged by her despairing pastor, 
who feels that there is no attractive inter- 
est, rises to give expression to her religious 
emotions, she feels almost like a culprit, 
and hardly dares to speak or pray in the 
presence of these wise elders, lest she shall 
be thought too forward, and a trespasser 
upon the commands of Paul. 

When the sense of religious subjection 
shall be removed from women, then shall 
we see a better and brighter day for hu- 
manity. H. M. T. CuTLer. 
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“THE SITUATION IN IOWA.” 


‘Secure pledges of money for a thor- 
ough canvass of the State from your own 
neople. $10,000 would be as little as would 
boacs to make your campaign. Keep wom- 
an suffrage separate from prohibition and 
everything else, on the basis of natural 
right and political justice.” 

In an editorial on the above subject, 
some time since, H. B. B. wrote the above 
sentences, which should be re-read and re- 
membered by every believer in woman suf- 
frage in Iowa. The work, which has been 
carried on up to the present time by indi- 
viduals, on their own responsibility very 
largely, has now assumed a new shape, 
and the Iowa Woman Suffrage Society has 
put Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Folsom into 
the field to organize and raise money. That 
is what is wanted. ‘The State Society will 
soon find that money spent in organizing 
for the coming campaign will not be lost. 
Money, money, money, is what is wanted! 
$10,000 is far too small a sum to success- 
fully carry on the campaign. It will take 
$50,000 and much hard fighting to bring 
the enemy to an ‘“‘unconditional surrend- 
er.” 

We are assuming that the amendment 
will be submitted to the yoters, of which 
we have but little doubt. That doubt is 
concerning the Representatives, this year, 
and not the Senators, as has frequently 
been the rule. But we hardly think that the 

tepresentatives will go back on their rec- 
ord, which, since 1870, has always been in 
favor of the submission of a woman suf- 
frageamendment. With the question sub- 
mitted, and with plenty of money to make 
a judicious canvass, Iowa is sure to strike 
out the word ‘*male™ from her Constitution 
as a qualification for a voter. 

I say, plenty of money. A canvass of the 
State isa vast undertaking, and many must 
be the voices to reach every part of our 
ninety-nine counties. ‘These voices, whether 
oral or written, cost money, and the suf- 
fragists of Iowa should awake to the fact 
that in order to carry woman suffrage in 
this State, they must foot the bill. 

I say, a judicious canvass. No canvass 
will be a judicious one that does not “keep 
woman suffrage separate from prohibition 
and everything else.” It is not necessary 
to give this advice to the standard-bearers 
of woman suffrage. Those who, through 
all the battles, have upheld the suffrage 
banner first, last and all the time, do not 
need to be told that suffrage should not be 
asked for as a means to gain an end, but 
should be demanded because it is ‘ta natur- 
al right.””. No one hasa right to ask for 
what or for whom the woman will vote. 
If asked, she should reply: ‘I want the 
ballot because it belongs to me.” There 
are in the field to-day some talented and 
conscientious persons, who are asking for 
the ballot for woman as a means of gain- 
ing prohibition. Although a prohibitionist, 
I fear that such are making a sad mistake, 
and are losing as many votes as they are 
gaining. All prohibitionists are not wom- 
an suffragists. A worker in the field writes 
me: **The bitterest opponent I have met is 
a prohibitionist.” Many, very many anti- 
prohibitionists are woman suffragists. By 
asking for the ballot as a means to gain a 
certain result, great damage is done to the 
cause. Demanding it because no one has 
a right to withhold it, brings men to see 
the justice of it, and makes them friends. 

Men and women of Iowa, believers in 
woman suffrage, awake to the issue before 
you! Give it thought, time and money, es- 











gest that whoever wishes to give to the 
cause $100 or $500, or even one dollar, can 
forward the same to the Treasurer of the 
Society, Lydia M. Davis, Des Moines, Ia. 
The bread thus cast upon the waters will 
return, we trust, to thousands of our citi- 
zens in 1884. ALLEN P. Fotsom. 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Dec. 3, 1883. 
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A SWEDISH LADY. 








The amount of good accomplished by a 
person of very limited means, working un- 
der great disadvantages, is often such as 
to put people with wider opportunities to 
the blush. A private letter from a young 
housekeeper in Brooklyn, N. Y., gives 
some particulars regarding one of these 
obscure saints. 


My Swedish Mina has her Thursday and 
Sunday ‘afternoons out.” It occurred 
to me, some little time ago, to ask her 
what she did with herself in this big, lone- 
ly city, where she had, so far as I knew, 
but a single acquaintance, the other Swede 
on T Avenue. She told me that she 
went to the house of ‘ta Swedish lady on 
A—— Avenue, where all the Swede girls in 
the city go.” I asked her what she did 
there; and she said that about twenty 
young girls met every Thursday, and the 
lady taught them to cut and make their 
dresses, and trim their hats, and gave 
them lessons in housework. When new 
Swedes come into the city, she takes them 
in, feeds and clothes them till they get 
work, and investigates personally the sit- 
uations they take, te be sure they are prop- 
erly placed. Then I remembered that a 
very tall and handsome young woman had 
come with Mina the day she presented her- 
self to me, and [ asked if that were the 
Swedish lady. Mina said, **Yes, she al- 
ways goes with the girls.” 

Mina said nothing more about it at the 
time, but a few days ago she told me that 
“The Swedish lady’s man comes home 
from Chicago drunk and very dirty. He 
never gives the lady any dollars, and he is 
very cross. The lady has to do washing, 
and she goes out to serub floors, for she 
has three children, small, because she has 
been married only five years.” Mina spoke 
of her so soberly as “the Swedish lady” 
that I never thought of her as a poor wom- 
an at all until the floor-scrubbing came to 
light. She must be a somewhat remarka- 
ble woman. Mina has told me of at least 
six girls whom she has sheltered and pro- 
tected within a month, and yet she is her- 
self so hampered by husband and family 
that she is reduced to washing for a living. 


The Swedish lady’s husband can vote. 
The Swedish lady can not. Which would 
be the more valuable voter if the two had 
equal rights before the law? A. S. B. 
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A RESPONSE FROM LOWELL. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

‘Thank the Lord that we have in Lowell 
one man who has the courage to announce 
himself a woman suffragist! I am sorry 
he did not give his name, for we all ought 
to stand up and be counted. 

Those of us who labored for the freedom 
of the slave, remember that our city was 
one of the hardest places in the State in 
which to get an audience to listen to Gar- 
rison, Pillsbury and our beloved and re- 
vered Abby Kelly Foster. This remains 
true in regard to interesting the people in 
the W.C.'T.U. Few of our twenty-eight 
churches have even a representative in 
its membership. Only a few of its mem- 
bers are in favor of a ballot even on the 
temperance question. At one of our Coun- 
ty Conventions I was requested by the 
President not to mention the subject of 
woman suffrage. We ought to have a wom- 
an suffrage society in our city, and if 
I was not entirely confined to my home by 
that terrible tyrant, rheumatism, I would 
set myself about forming one. For, as 
‘*Lowellian” says, we have ‘noble, relia- 
ble women,” and no doubt as many such 
men, who would be active, earnest work- 
ers in the cause. Last year I was the only 
woman who voted on the school question 
from my ward, and, as I went up the stairs 
with my husband, I heard no disrespect- 
ful words, but instead, ‘‘Make room for 
the lady.” 

The readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
in our city would do well to meet in some 
one of our homes and talk over the matter 
of forming a Woman Suffrage Society or 
League, and then we need to have public 
meetings, with addresses from some of our 
lecturers. The last one was poorly at- 
tended, when H. B. Blackwell and Mary 
F. Eastman spoke to us so convincingly. 

Let us awake from sleep, dear sisters, 
and work out our own political salvation. 

SARAH DOTON GOLDSMITH. 

57 Fremont St., Lowell, Mass. 

alin 

Mrs. J. P. FULLER and Miss BERNICE 
Morrison have returned from Europe, 
and will spend the winter in Baltimore. 

















CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss FANNY L. ROGERS, an accomplish- 
ed elocutionist of this city, is winning her 
way to success by the excellence of her 
performance. 

Mrs. FRED Fisk, of Canastota, N. Y., 
has a set of lace-embroidered curtains, the 
work of her own hands, for which she has 
refused an offer of $4,000. 

Mrs. A. A. WALKER, of Boston, has 
been awarded the second of the three prizes 
offered by the Boston Globe for the best 
‘telephone conversation.” 

Mrs. URETTA MCALLISTER gave a lec- 
ture before the Tower Hill Lyceum, Law- 
rence, Wednesday evening, on ‘‘Human 
Nature,” illustrated with pictures of dif- 
ferent types and classes of humanity. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD wears the combi- 
nation garments made by Mrs. 8. T. Con- 
verse, of Woburn. She finds them most 
satisfactory. The buttons never come off, 
and the seams do not rip. 

Mrs. C, A. C. HADSELLE, who has been 
giving readings and recitations in several 
of the Berkshire towns of late, is acquiring 
a good reputation, and a great many com- 
plimentary things are being said of her. 

Miss GERTRUDE NEWMAN FLETCHER 
has invented and patented a library table, 
which was exhibited at the Indiana State 
Fair. It was invented by Mrs. Fletcher to 
meet her own need, and has proved an in- 
valuable convenience, hence the patent and 
manufacture of these tables for the mar- 
ket. 

Miss HARRIET N. DOLE, a music teach- 
er of Newburyport, has in her possession 
the certificate of the appointment of her 
grandfather, Edward Wigglesworth, a pa- 
triot of the Revolution and a dear friend of 
Washington, to be collector of the port of 
Newburyport, under the first president of 
the United States. It has the autographs 
of Washington and Jefferson on one side, 
and on the other is the oath of office signed 
by Wigglesworth and certified to by The- 
ophilus Parsons, the great jurist and chief 
justice of Massachusetts. 

MADAME DELONG is about to introduce 
into England the metal-cutting machinery 
of her invention which has for some time 
been in use in France. She first conceived 
the idea of her wonderful apparatus near- 
ly twenty years ago, when paralysis of 
the right arm foreed her to abandon the 
trade of ajewel-worker. She has now per- 
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| fected machinery worked by steam power, 


which cuts with the utmost precision the 
hardest and softest metals, in any design. 
By it she can cut a gold lace pin or a steel 
castle porteullis from the sclid metal, 
without any moulding or filing. And all 
her apparatus and operations are of the 
simplest description. 

Miss ANNIE MILLER, sister of the editor 
of the Hesperian, of Portland, Oregon, has 
been added to the staff of that journal. In 
making the announcement the latter says: 
‘*We recognize the fact that without wom- 
an’s assistance, wise counsel, and intuitive 
knowledge, no substantial or enduring suc- 
cess in life can be attained; and with the 
recollection of having been second best in 
all our juvenile contests, it is with a sense 
of justice and pride that we accord to our 
sister an equal place with us in our des- 
tined life-work. If we may indulge ina 
wish, it is that our friends, in commenting 
on the success or improvement of the Hes- 
perian, may credit the praise to whom it is 
due.” 


Mrs. DRUSILLA SMITH unquestionably 
stands at the head of the laundry business 
in New England, if not in the country. 
Having personally worked her way through 
every department and process of hand and 
machine laundering, she has for years held 
the position of Superintendent in rival es- 
tablishments in and around Boston, as 
well as in distant cities, at salaries which 
have been the hope of women, the envy 
of men. She has twice started a laundry 
of her own; but the patronage she com- 
manded, as well as the class of help she 
drew around her, caused her to receive 
such profitable offers for her business that 
she each time sold out advantageously to 
herself, going over to the purchasing con- 
cern with her custom, her employés and 
her abilities, at an increase of salary, and, 
in the last case, an interest also in the 
business of the firm. At the present time, 
she has charge of the fine laundry at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The 
Woman’s JOURNAL and the leading dal- 
lies are to be found in her work-rooms; 
and municipal matters are there discussed 
with much intelligence and more iuterest 
than the fashions. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GERMANY. 

The Neue Bahnen, a tiny fortnightly 
sheet which is the organ of the German 
Frauenverein, contains in a recent igsue a 
very interesting account of the Congress 
of German women held at Disseldorf from 
the 25th to the 28th of September. 

On the evening of the first day, Frl. Au- 
guste Schmidt, of Leipzig, gave a long and 
eloquent discourse on the aims and princi- 
ples of the organization. Beginning with a 
reference to a poem of Schiller, ‘the favor- 
ite poet of German women,” she showed 
that only a true development of mind and 
heart can reconcile the antagonism of the 
ideal and the real. No superficial polish 
ean effect this, but only a true education, 
which shall broaden and deepen the whole 
nature, and give a meaning to life. This 
must be accompanied by a corresponding 
practical trafning, on which to lean in the 
battle of the present age, the struggle for 
existence. It was the total lack of oppor- 
tunity for women to attain to any develop- 
ment of this sort, which, in the year 1865, 
led a little handful of German women to 
meet together in Leipzig, and consult about 
the means of accomplishing this object. 
Taking as their motto the principle that 
woman is entitled to perform any work for 
which she is by nature fitted, their efforts 
were to secure to the coming generation of 
girls a comprehensive education, practical 
as well as intellectual, such as should give 
them the best preparation for their natural 
calling in the home circle, and at the same 
time ensure the support of those who must 
seek their career elsewhere. In accordance 
with these aims, in a number of German 
cities girls’ schools of a higher grade arose 
by degrees, many of which have now lost 
their connection with the Association, and 
are under the protection of government. 
Besides these institutions, cooking and in- 
dustrial schools have been organized, and 
housekeeping schools are projected, where 
a girl can learn everything connected with 
housekeeping, just as a boy learns a trade. 
All these institutions have not only a prac- 
tical, but a high ideal aim, which is to se- 
cure that true happiness which springs 
from the consciousness that our existence 
has an end and object, and that we are fill- 
ing some real office in the great family of 
mankind. 

Woman's education and woman's work 
are never antagonistic ideas. And yet at 
the present day it is very difficult for a 
woman to obtain a higher education in Ger. 
many, in other fields than those of art; for 
while the conservatories of musie and 
academies of painting are almost univer- 
sally accessible to women, the universities 
are closed. i 


The profession of teaching is, 
to be sure, open to them, but only to a cer- 
tain degree, and in the lower grades. 

Frl. Schmidt referred to advantages en- 
joyed in other countries, and wished, 
among other things, that German women 
might be allowed to fill positions in the 
post and telegraph offices. She favored 
the admission of women to the universities, 
after a satisfactory examination, and hop- 
ed that the powerful influence of progres- 
sive development in all departments might 
bring to a speedy fulfilment the great mis- 
sion of the German Frauenverein. 

On the following morning a private ses- 
sion of the Association was held, which 
was enlivened by an interesting debate. 
This sprang from the announcement of 
Frl. Wecker, of Frankfort, that six ladies 
had united with her in desiring to found a 
gymnasium for girls, since without such 
an institution it would be impossible for 
women to pass the ‘‘maturity examina- 
tion” which is necessary for admission to 
the universities. She urged the Associa- 
tion to take this project under its protec- 
tion. 

Frau Otto-Peters said that this idea had 
been brought forward eleven years ago, at 
the woman's congress in Eisenach, when 
Prof. Wendt proposed the plan for such a 
‘*Parthenagogium ;”* but she thought there 
was very little hope of founding an insti- 
tution of this sort, without having enor- 
mous means at their disposal. 

Various objections to the scheme, rel- 
evant and irrelevant, were made by differ- 
ent ladies. Frl. Schmidt and Frau Dr. 
Goldschmidt both spoke of the slight suc- 
cess which crowned their attempts to in- 
troduce a Latin course into their respective 
schools. One lady discouraged the idea 
of women’s pursuing the higher branches 
of study, on the plea that the lucrative 
professions were already overcrowded by 
men; a second thought that single individ- 
uals had always succeeded in finding op- 
portunities to prepare themselves for ad- 
vanced courses of study ; anda third warn- 
ed the Association to undertake nothing 
prematurely. 

In the course of discussion a lady regret- 
ted the ill success of a woman physician in 
Hamburg, but was promptly answered by 
Frau Morgenstern, of Berlin, who referred 
to the large and successful practice of Frl. 
Dr. Tiburtius and Frl. Dr. Lemus, in that 
city, and who expressed her desire that 
Frl. Wecker’s project should find support. 
Frl. Schmidt thought that however much 
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the latter lady’s exertions were to be com- 
mended, it was wiser for an individual 
than for a society to incur the risk of 
founding an institution whose success was 
so much a matter of doubt; and Frau Dr. 
Goldschmidt recommended a cautious. be- 
ginning, although she favored a constant 
agitation of the subject. 

Altogether, the sentiment of the meet- 
ing seemed to be that the time for any 
definite action in the matter had not yet 
come. Yet it is very encouraging to find 
that such a project was brought up for 
serious discussion in the congress, since 
the foundation of a girls’ gymnasium is 
the first step toward the higher education 
of women in Germany, and indeed, the 
only firm basis on which such an educa- 
tion could stand. Let us hope that it will 
not be many years before we shall behold 
the actual establishment of a ‘*Parthena- 
gogium,” if that institution is able to sur- 
vive the name with which German scholar- 
ship has seen fit to christen it. 

—s 
LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Lost Love. By Wm. Adolphus Clark. 
For sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 365 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 


An illustrated volume of verse on satiri- 
cal, allegorical and miscellaneous subjects. 


Twenty Porms from Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Illustrated from paintings by his son, 
Ernest W. Longfellow. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Price $4. 

The rage for decorative art has resulted 
of late in many beautiful illustrated books. 
Too often the reading matter is poor in 
comparison with the setting, like a cheap 
gown ornamented with rich trimmings. 
But here all isin keeping. We have twenty 
choice poems by Longfellow, beautifully 
bound and gilt, with a portrait of the poet 
for frontispiece, and fifty exquisite engrav- 
ings, portrait and engravings being from 
paintings by Ernest W. Longfellow. A 
lovelier Christmas or birthday gift would 
be hard to find. A. S. B. 


Tue Mate or THe DayLicut AND FRIENDS 
Asnorr. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: 
Hongbton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. $1 25. 


This little 18mo volume contains eight 
charming sketches of quiet American life, 
which are worth more than a whole libra- 
ry of sentimental or sensational novels. 
These simple but artistic sketches give us 
hope of a much-needed reaction from the 
vapid imitations of European manners 
which have lately made reputations for 
their authors. ‘The author has the quick 
perception and grace of touch which en- 
able her to delineate homely characters 
with absolute fidelity, and to make them 
interesting. We doubt whether any holi- 
day book can be found more acceptable to 
readers, young and old. ‘The portraiture 
is admirable, and the New England dialect 
is in keeping. We only wish the stories 
were longer, for we find it painful when 
the curtain falls to part so soon with peo- 
ple who have so sharply enlisted our at- 
tention. H. B. B. 
Tur FALLEN Purest: Key To Boston Insipr 

Our. By Rev. Henry Morgan. Price $1 50. 

Morgan’s latest attack on the abuses of 
the Roman Catholic Church is before us, in 
the shape of a big volume with clear print 
and a flaming scarlet cover. ‘The strong 
points of the book are that it is probably 
written with a real intent to do good; 
that it attacks real abuses; and that its 
style is such as to secure it a certain popu- 
larity. Its weak points are that it is high- 
ly sensational throughout, unnecessarily 
coarse in places, and deals more in denun- 
ciation than in solid argument. Incident 
is more effective than argument with many 
people, and of incident the book is full. 
It will go to strengthen the wholesome 
dislike which uneducated Protestants have 
for the Church of Rome, but will not sup- 
ply a thoughtful reader with the strong 
and weighty reasons which might be given 
for that dislike. As to the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the writer's particular state- 
ments we know nothing. ‘The one fact re- 
lated by him of which we have personal 
knowledge,viz.,the behavior of the ‘‘strong- 
minded women” at the State House last 
year, is so distorted in the telling as to 
amount to a decided misrepresentation. 

° A. 8. B. 


KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD-CULTURE PAPERS. 
Price 15 cents. 


This unassuming pamphlet contains an 
unusual number of valuable hints on that 
most important subject, the training of 
children. It is a republication from Bar- 
nard’s American Journal of Education, of 
two papers, ‘*Poetry in Child-culture,” by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock. and ‘‘Story-telling to 
Children,” by Mrs. Mary Peabody Mann. 
Miss Wheelock has had charge for several 
years of the Chauncy Hall Kindergarten, 
and is an enthusiast in her subject. She 
has here collected an unusual number of 
excellent poems which she has found use- 
ful and interesting to the little people un- 
der her care, One of the most suggestive 
is called **Which Loved Best?” 

“T love you, mother,” said little John, 

Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 

And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her the wood and the water to bring. 

“T love you, mother,” said little Nell, 

“I love you more than tongue can tell ;” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 

Till her mother was glad when she went to play. 

“T love you, mother,” said little Fan, 

“And I'll try to help os all I can; 

How glad I am school doesn’t keep!”’ 

So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she fetched the broom 
And swept the floor and tidied the room; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


“TI love you, mother,” again they said, 


Three little children going to bed; 
How do you think the mother guessed 





Which of them really loved her best? 





Another excellent one is ‘The Ill-Natur- 
ed Brier.” by Mrs. Anna Bache. 
Little Mixa Brier came out of the ground; 
Sbe put out her thorns and scratched everything 
*round. 
“1'll juet try,” said she, 
*“*Ilow bad | can be; 
At pricking and scratching there's few can match me.” 
Little Miss Brier was handsome and bright, 
Her leaves were dark green and her flowers were pure 
white; 
But all who came nigh her, 
Were so worried by her, 
They'd go out of their way to keep clear of the Brier. 
Little Miss Brier was looking one day 
At ber neighbor the Vioict, just over the way; 
“TI wonder,” said she, 
“That 26 one pets me, 
While all seem so glad little Violet to see.”’ 


A sober oid Linnet, who sat on a tree, 
Heard the speech of the Brier, aad thus answered he: 
*’Tis not that she’s fair, 
For you may vem omy 
In beauty with evea Miss Violet there. 


“But Violet is always so pleasant and kind, 
So gentle in manner, so humble in mind, 
E’en the worms at her feet 
She would never ill-treat, 
And to Bird, Bee, and Butterfly always is sweet.” 
The gardener’s wife just then the pathway came down, 
And the mischievous Brier caught hold of her gown; 
“Oh, dear! what a tear! 
My gown’s spoiled, I declare; 
That troublesome Brier has no business there ; 
Here, Jobn, dig it up; throw it into the fire.” 
And that wae the end of the ill-natured Brier. 

The temptation is strong to quote more, 
but these may serve as samples. Mrs. 
Horace Mann’s paper is admirable. It 
gives some account of valuable purposes 
to which story-telling may be put, in teach- 
ing children kindness to animals, curing 
them of fear of the dark, ete. Kindergar- 
ten teachers, and still mere the great army 
of mothers who have to be their own kin- 
dergarteners, will find this pamphlet worth 
many times its price. A. S. B. 


Wuat to Reap. Waren to Reap. How To 
Reap. An Address to the Teachers of the 
Public Schools of Washington, D. C. By Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. Rec- 
ord Publishing Co. 1883. . 


This brief address is the condensed ex- 
perience of a life spent among books, by a 
min of keen intellect, strong will, and 
earnest purpose. No man in America has 
perhaps so varied and general a knowledge 
of books and authors as Mr. Spofford. His 
judgment, therefore, is valuable and his 
counsel weighty. In considering the pre- 
liminary question—when to read—Mr. 
Spoftord says: 

“Nothing is more common than to hear 
the lament, ‘Oh, [ am so fond of books, 
but I can never get time to read!’ Now 
this is, nine times out of ten, a sheer delu- 
sion. The busiest persons I have known 
have always been the best informed and 
the,;widest readers. The art of having 
time to read, lies in learning how to make 
the most of your days. Days are short, 
and time is fleeting, but no one’s day holds 
less than twenty-four hours. Engrossing 
as your occupation may be, it never need 
consume all the time remaining from sleep, 
refreshment and needful exercise. The 
trouble is, most persons think that the un- 
appropriated intervals when business waits, 
are too brief and fragmentary to be of any 
value to them. They fear that they will 
be interrupted before they have done any- 
thing to the purpose, and so they do noth- 
ing. No one can ever make the most of 
life who has not learned the supreme value 
of moments. The odd snatches of time 
between your tasks, the half hour before 
breakfast, the fifteen minutes waiting for 
dinner, diligently given to the book you 
wish to read, will finish it in a week or 
two, and make room for another. It is al- 
most literally true, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that the more you have to do, the 
more you can do. System and a strong 
purpose will work miracles; will go far 
toward achieving the impossible. Let us 
suppose that you are determined to secure 
two hours every day for self-culture; that 
is equivalent to more than 700 hours a 
year, or to 60 days—two entire months of 
working time, of 12 hours a day. What 
could you not do in two months if you had 
all the time to yourself? You could learn 
a new language, or go far toward writing 
a book, if need were; and yet this two 
hours a day, which would secure your two 
months of free time every year, is frittered 
away, you scarcely know how, in aimless 
matters that lead to nothing.” 

On the next question—how to read—Mr. 
Spofford says: 

‘*Be independent of the rules and the opin- 

ions of others. ‘The world of books, like 
the world of nature, was made for you; 
possess it in your own way. If you find 
no good in ancient history or in metaphys- 
ics, let them alone, and read books of art, 
or biography, or poetry, or travel. The 
world of letters is so related, that all roads 
cross and converge. Many a reader has 
learned more of past ages from good biog- 
raphies than from any course of history, 
and it is a fact that multitudes owe to the 
plays of Shakspeare all the knowledge that 
they possess of the history of England. I 
look with some distrust upon all so-called 
‘courses of reading.’ A great amount of 
time has been wasted in trying to compel 
the attention to reading through long and 
prosy didactic works, written in a style 
the reverse of attractive, but believed to be 
packed full of learning. These courses, 
undertaken as a task, almost invariably 
break down before much progress has been 
made, thus ending in discouragement as 
well as disappointment ; whereas, if a good 
book had been selected, written in a fresh 
and flowing style, and treating any topic 
whatever with adequate knowledge, it 
would have been eagerly read and assimi- 
lated. 

**Read for ideas, not for words. While 
this may be difficult and even impossible for 
children, or for novices in the art of read- 
ing, it is the indispensable condition of 
mastering many books, or of advancing 
far in the paths of knowledge. Words, 
which are merely the garb of thought, 
have no other use than to convey to the 
mind ideas. To linger upon the words 
when once the idea has been seized, is an 
utter waste of time. As, in listening to a 
slow speaker, you divine the whole mean- 
ing of what he is saying before he has got 
half through his sentence, so in reading, 
you can gather all the idea which any sen- 
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tence contains, without stopping to go 
through the words which envelop the 
meaning. In reading any book for the in- 
formation which it Contains, I should as 
soon think of stopping to spell out the 
words, as to read out the sentences. The 
short-hand method of study is to read for 
ideas, and to let the words take care of 
themselves. 

On the final question—what to read— 
Mr. Spofford says: 

It were easier, perhaps, in one sense, to 
tell what not to read, than to recommend 
what is best worth reading. In the pub- 
lishing world, this is the age of compila- 
tion—not of creation. If we seek for great 
original works, if we must indeed go to 
the wholesale merchants to buy knowl- 
edge, since retail geniuses are worth noth- 
ing, one must go back many years for his 
main selection. And what of the newspa- 
pers? it will be asked. When I consider 
for how much of really good literature we 
are beholden to the daily and weekly press, 
how indispensable is its function as pur- 
veyor of the news of the world, how vastly 
it has improved in recent years, how many 
owe to it almost all the culture that they 
possess, I cannot advise quarrelling with 
the bridge that brings so many over the 
otherwise impassable abyss of ignorance. 
Yet the newspaper, like the book, is to be 
read sparingly, and with judgment. It is 
to be used — not abused. [call that an 
abuse which squanders the precious and 
unreturning hours upon repetitious rec- 
ords of depravity. The murders, the sui- 
cides, the divorces, the criminal trials, the 
hangings —are each and all so like one 
another, that it seeins nothing less than a 
wanton waste of time to read them. Of 
what possible advantage, I pray you, will 
it be to you this year, or any other year, 
to have spent half an hour over the record 
of any misguided person’s actions? 

... “As we cannot all have the same 
gifts, so all cannot enjoy the same books. 
There are those who can see no greatness 
in Shakespeare, but who think Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy sublime. Some 
there are who can eagerly devour every 
novel of Miss Braddon or Mrs. Holmes, 
but who cannot appreciate the masterly 
fictions of Thackeray. [ have known very 
good people who could not for the life of 
them find any humor in Dickens, but who 
actually enjoyed the bastard wit of Josh 
Billings and Mrs. Partington. Persons 
who could not get through a volume of 
Gibbon will read with admiration a so-call- 
ed History of Napoleon by Abbott. But 
taste in literature, as in art, or in anything 
else, can be cultivated. Lay down the rule, 
and adhere to it, to read none but the best 
books, and you will before long lose all 
relish for the poor ones.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Spofford thus aflirms 
the superiority of intellectual over mate- 
rial aims, which has been the guiding 
principle of his life: 

‘*Whe nthe inexorable roll of the centu- 
ries shall be made up, when the degrees of 
Emeritus are recorded, there will be found 
written, above the conquerors of nations, 
above kings and presidents, above the 
names of illustrious inventors, above the 
discoverer of America,—the names of those 
who, whether as authors or as teachers, 
have scattered the mists of ignorance, and 
brought from darkness into light, any hu- 
man soul. Whatever nay betide, may you 
never cease to believe in the immortality 
of thought, in the supremacy of the mind.” 

H. B. B. 


IIUMOROUS. 


Never judge by appearances. A shabby 
old coat may contain an editor.—Philadel- 
phia Call. 

The cold weather is nature’s plan of re- 
lieving the streets of bad smells and cor- 
ner loafers.-—Peoria Transcript. 

A Frenchman is teaching a donkey to 
talk. What we want in this country is ¢ 
man who will teach donkeys not to talk.— 
Boston Post. 


A Baltimore woman asked her husband 
for money and he cut her with a razor. 
That was about as sharp a reply as he 
could have made.—Philadelphia Herald. 

The weather bulletin says, ‘‘the rivers 
will remain stationary.” This is truly un- 
grateful on the part of the rivers. After 
the liberal appropriations that have been 
bestowed on them, they should each and 
all rise, if only to express their thanks. 

A New York paper, describing a boat- 
race, alludes to ‘the flashing of ten thous- 
and eyes and the plaudits of twice as nany 
fair hands.” Well, if that wasn’t a re- 
markable company of one-eyed women !— 
Home Journal. 


A Montana paper has discovered a gorge 
in the Yellowstone where, it asserts, the 
atmosphere is a non-conductor of sound. 
‘“*No matter how loud one shouts, he can’t 
be heard.”’ Some of this atmosphere should 
be imported to Boston and induced to lin- 
ger around Court Square. 

An exchange reproduces the following 
titles of two old sermon volumes: **The 
‘spiritual mustard pot to make a soul sneeze 
with devotion.” ‘*Some fine biscuits baked 
in the oven of charity, carefully conserved 
for the chickens of the church, the spar- 
rows of the spirit and the sweet swallows 
of salvation.” 


The loss of memory experienced by 
Raiph Waldo Emerson during his last 
years has frequently been spoken of, and 
a pleasant story is told of him in this con- 
nection, showing that something of the 
element of humor remained with him dur- 
ing times of his difficulty in this respect. 
As he was going out one day his daughter 
saw him searching for something he could 
not name. She mentioned two or three 
articles, to which he returned a negative. 
At length he turned to her with a twinkle 
in his eye and said: ‘“‘It is the thing that 
people take away.” She at once brought 
him his umbrella, and all was right. 
oo 

A Goop name at home is a tower of strength 
abroad. Ten times as much Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
used in Lowell as of any other. 








HOOD'’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


. 

“decided” élaims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense: good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered jn. 
tensely for years, as veritied by the publish. 
ed testimonials, every one of Which is a pos. 
itive fact, 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879, 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th ea of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot,and with an 
awiul pain. 1é swelling went all over me, 
My face was swelled so tut | could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, ftchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken One bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run atall. Lowe 
my recovery to your Sursaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that | think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
I never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparillahas such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six boitles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared a | by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


ART 
EMBROIDERIES! 


STORE ENLARGED. 
ENTIRE NEW STOCK of GOODS, 





Commenced and finished work, Japanese Silk, Bam. 
boo Cloth, Plushes, Feltings, linen and wool MOMIE 
CLOTH, Kensington Crape and India Silk; Table 
Linen 2 1-2 yards wide; Linen Back Satine, 52 inches 
wide; Arrasene, Chenille, Tinsel, Japanese Gold 
Thread, English Filo Floss, Kensington Crewels, and 
Novelties in ART NEEDLEWORK in great variety, 

INSTRUCTIONS given in Kensington, Russian and 
French Embroidery, Kid, Plush, and Satine Applique 
work. One of the LARGEST and MOST DESIRA.- 
BLE collections of Original and Imported 


DESICNS FOR STAMPING 


to be found in the city. 


A. T. FOCC, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


No stairs. Iam located on the Street Floor. 


WIUMPHREYS: 
OMEOPATHY ARY 


Vv Ee cIFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEFP, DUGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeoe 
athic Veterinary Specifies have been used by 
armers, Stock Breeders, Livery *table and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handing stock, 
w Me at oy. i M 390 
umphreys’ Veterinary ! + & 
sent free by mail on receipt Ye a mag pond ad 
£ Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILIT 


Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 


indiscretion, f E T is radically 
and promptly cured by it, 
Been in use % years, 
—is the most success- 0 

n ic 


ful remedy known, e $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 
la vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 
rice. 


te Be Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Ca, 


talogue iree,) 109 Fulton st.. N.Y. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE or 
WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





Our Book on Needie- 
work gives full and 


intelligent instrue- 
(ACE MAKING. tions in the art of 
so how 


making Modern Point, Honiton and Marrame Lace, al < 
t» do ensington, Arasene, #01 all other kinds of 
Embroidery, with diagrams showing how the stitches are 
made. How to knit and crochet window and mantel Lam; 
brequins, with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys 
Sacks, Mittens, Afghans and fifty other useful articles. How 
to make Tattin, Rugs, &c. Profusely illustrated. Pric® 
35 cents, Four for $4.00. 

Stamping Outfit of § full size, Perforated Embroidery 





Patterns, Powder Distributing Pad, Instructions &c. GOcts 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. ¥« 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The National Educational Association 
will meet in Madison, Wis., July 15—18. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell has been 
elected Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity. 

Colorado Springs and Manitou are re- 
joicing over the breaking of ground for the 
projected road to the summit of Pike's 
Peak. 

Henry H. Faxon has just issued a valua- 
ble digest of the laws relating to the sale 
of liquor, and the volume is prefaced with 
a beautiful steel portrait of the author. 

Of the recent fifty candidates for medi- 
cal degrees in the College of Physicians of 
Dublin, two were girls, and one of these, a 
daughter of Dr. Kenealy, stood ahead of 
all competitors. 

Henry Villard’s new house will cost an 
even million. ‘The decoration of the draw- 
ing-rooms costs $50,000, the dining-room 
$20,000, the hall $30,000, and the music- 
room $20,000. 

The yield of the orchard belonging to 
Mrs Jane Loyeless, in Nemaha, Neb., will 
be greater this year than last, it is said. 
Last season the product was 15,000 bush- 
els. 

The publishers of the New Northwest of- 
fer a prize of $125 in gold for the best con- 
tinued story received before Feb. 15, 1884. 
It is desired that the story shall have a 
bearing on the woman question. 

‘The State University of Texas is open to 
all white persons, both male and female, 
in the State, free of tuition. Students from 
other States can be admitted by the pay- 
ment of tuition. 

“There is just one lady principal in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who has charge of a full-grade 
Grammar School. For six years she has 
been striving to secure the same pay which 
men have who occupy similar positions 
and do precisely the same work. Within 
six weeks she has got it. 

The editor of the Cheyenne Daily Leader 
says that the report published in the New 
York 7imes that woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming is a failure, is unfounded. He says 
‘*Woman suffrage has worked well in most 
instances, and has proved satisfactory on 
the whole.” 

From Henry H. Faxon, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, we have received a copy of 
‘Laws relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors,’ compiled by Mr. Faxon, and 
“Our Next Emancipation,” by Duran J. H. 
Ward,— two good temperance documents 
which ought to be read and pondered by 
every citizen, 


Arkansas, with her Home Protection 
law, has rid three-fourths of the State of 
saloons. It has given to the travelling pub- 
lic a line of railroad one hundred aud sixty- 
five miles long, along which not a drop of 
intoxicating liquor can be procured. Can 
Kansas or Maine do better than that ?— Un- 
ion Signal. 

Ata meeting of the executive council, 
on Monday, the nomination of George L. 
Ruftlin, Esy., the well-known colored law- 
yer, as justice of the Charlestown District 
Court, was confirmed, and Judge Ruffin 
will enter at once upon the duties of the 
office. The salary is $1,800 a year. It is 
a just and merited recognition accorded to 
Mr. Ruffin. 

The election of James Russell Lowell, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of St. James, as 
Lord Rector of St. Andrews’ University 
by the suffrages of the students, is a grace- 
ful compliment to a representative Ameri- 
ean scholar, author and thinker. It is, 
moreover, an honor never before accorded 
an American by either of the great Scotch 
Universities. 

A chambermaid at the Asquam House, 
Holderness. N. H., asked John G. Whit- 
tier, who was staying there, for his auto- 
graph. He complied with the request, 
signing his name after the following im- 
promptu lines : 

“The truth the English poet saw 
Two centuries back is thine— 

Who sweeps a room as by God’s law 
Makes room and action fine. 

And in thy quiet ministry e 
To wants and needs of ours I see 

How grace and toil may well agree.” 

The question whether women have equal 
right with men to earn their living by hon- 
est work has received a new impetus by 
the sentence of a New York court, fining 
Frank Chamber, the girl-sailor, 3100 and 
sending her to Bridewell for six months. 
The only crime charged against this young 
woman is her choice of trade, and her as- 
sumption of a male attire. In her case 
these two things go together, since she 
was compelled to take on a sailor’s dress 
in order to ply his vocation. 

The suffragists have some points of en- 
couragement which are quite seasonable 
just now when the opponents of this are 
making strenuous efforts to subordinate 
the issue. A few days since, the bill striking 
out the word ‘*male” from all election laws 
passed the Council of Washington Territo- 
ry Legislature, in session at Olympia, by a 
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vote of 7 to5. It passed the lower house sev- 
eral weeks ago by 15to7 majority. Gov. 
ernor Newell has expressed the intention 
to sign the bill, and there is no doubt it 
will become a law in the regular time—six- 
ty days. ‘The first opportunity the women 
will have to vote will be at the general 
election next November. An enthusiastic 
ratification meeting was held by women 
suffragists. Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
the recognized leader of the equal rights 
movement, being the central figure.—Sa- 
lem (Or.) Register. 

Edinburgh society, in the days of Lord 
Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott, used to be 
amused at the personation of the Old Scot- 
tish Lady of a former age by a Miss Gra- 
ham, a bright, merry young creature, who 
possessed a remarkable power of mimicry. 
‘The great critic and the great novelist de- 
clared that it would be impossible to take 
themin. But one evening, at a party, Sir 
Walter was introduced to an old lady, with 
whom he was so delighted as to converse 
with her until the party broke up. Then 
he discovered that even he had fallen a 
victim to the successful imposture of Miss 
Graham. Her victory over Scott encour- 
aged her to try her mimicry on Jeffrey, 
who had expressed a wish to see Miss Gra- 
ham’s “Old Lady.” One evening, just as 
Jeffrey was sitting down to dinner, he re- 
ceived a visit from ‘Lady Pittyal” and her 
daughter, a young lady of twenty sum- 
mers. She called, as she said, **to take a 
word of the law frae him.” ‘*What in the 
world has detained you?’ asked his wife, 
when Jeffrey returned to the dining-room, 
whence he had been called. ‘One of the 
most tiresome and oddest old women I ever 
met with,” he replied. ‘The next day he 
learned that Miss Graham had shown him 
her “Old Lady.”— Youth’s Companion. 


The establishment of an exact and com- 
prehensive division of standard time, re- 
cently inaugurated, will prove to be not 
the least of the incidental benefits growing 
out of the railway system. ‘The effect will 
be to reduce the almost innumerable local 
standards to 5 for the whole country, and, 
the changes being made at intervals of 
exactly one hour, the minute hands of 
time-pieces will be the same everywhere. 
For distance. a person going West former- 
ly found his watch at variance with the 
time of the places he passed through. 
Hereafter the minutes and seconds will be 
all right, but, after each great division is 
passed, his watch will be exactly an hour 
fast, a fact easily borne in mind, while 
hitherto it has been utterly impossible to 
keep in memory the local times in use. 
The natural variation is about one minute 
for every fifteen miles east or west. This 
variation causes endless confusion to rail- 
roads and to every one who travels. ‘The 
complication is the greater because people 
do not travel directly east or west, but 
north and south as well, so that the dis- 
tance travelled is no accurate criterion of 
the difference. Hereafter there will be five 
belts of continent, each 900 miles, called 
respectively ‘Inter-colonial,” ‘*Eastern,” 
“Central.”’ ** Mountain” and **Pacifie.” and 
each using a uniform time respectively 5, 
6,7.8, and9 hours slower than Greenwich. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WIDE AWAKE AND FAST ASLEEP. 








A bright summer day came out of the East, 
And a bright little lad was he: 

His lips were red from a strawberry feast, 
And his eyes were blue as the sea. 

His yellow hair was blown by the breeze, 
Like grass in a windy place; 

He had torn his jacket in climbing trees, 
And he laughed all over his face. 

He danced in the elm, on the leafy spray 
Where the nest of the blue-bird swings, 

Till the birdies had winked the sleep away 
All under their painted wings. 

He shook the stem of the lilies tall, 
While they nodded in high surprise, 

And rubbed witb their fingers white and small 
The dream from their golden eyes. 


The daisy hurried to wash her face 
In a drop of the silver dew, 
And every leaf in its lofty place 
The kiss of the sunshine knew. 
The squirre! chattered and combed his tail, 
That curls up over his spine, 
And each red clover turned almost pale 
When the village clock struck nine, 
For two little boys, in two little beds, 
Lay sleeping the morning long, 
Though the sun shone !n on their tangled heads, 
And the birds had ended their song. 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said the summer day, 
“What sleepy small boys I sce! 
I wish, I wish they would wake and play 
With a bright little day like me.” 
—The Independent. 


acti anil k aie 
THE SAUCY BIRD. 

Once there were two pretty young birds 
as blue as a piece of the sky. They thought 
they would keep house together in the 
limb of a tree. Their family name was 
Gnat-Snapper; but they were not in the 
least related to the Snap-dragons or Snap- 
ping turtles. In fact, you never saw a 
sweeter, gayer pair in all the days of your 
life. 

Their nest was very neat, and the three 
eggs in it were white, with a pink blush 








all over them. like the blush that lies on 
apple-blossoms. 

‘*How pleasant it is to havea home of 
our own!” said the bird-wife, looking at 
the eggs, with a twinkle in her eye. 

The husband wiped his bill. ‘Il am glad 
there is no rent to pay,” said he. - Well, 
they did not know what was going to hap- 
pen. They sang and were very happy, till 
one day when they were both gone from 
home a great brown bird came visiting. 
She walked in without knocking, and sat 
down in the nest. It was a lazy cow-bird, 
who had really no manners at all. 

“T wish [ had a pretty home like this, 
but [ shall not take the trouble to make 
one,” said she. 

And the next thing she did was to lay 
anegg. Could anything have been more 
impolite? It was rather larger than the 
other eggs, and not pink like an apple- 
blossom, but brown like a ball of mud. 

It was quite too bad; and when little 
Mr. and Mrs. Gnat-Snapper came home 
they were very angry and very much sur- 
prised to find a strange egg in the nest. 
‘But we cannot help it now.” said little 
madam, ready to cry. ‘And, oh, dear, if 
I sit on my own pretty pink eggs, | must 
sit on the big, brown, homely egg too!” 

Yes; and so she did. Soon her own 
bird-babies came out of the pink eggs. and 
lovely blue darlings they were. Butina 
little while the big egg opened, and out 
stepped a lazy brown bird. 

Papa scolded, and little madam eried,. 

“But we cannot help it now,” said she. 
**And we must feed the big bird too; it 
will never do to let her starve.” 

Starve? There was no danger of her 
starving! Oh, how she did eat! She seiz- 
ed all the best food that was brought to 
the nest, and the other birdies had to take 
what was left. And then, how she did 
push! 

“This is my home,” said she to the little 
blue nestlings,— ‘this is my home, and 
there is no room for you. Why do you 
stay here and crowd me so?” 

Papa scolded; but the brown bird push- 
ed and pushed. 

‘We cannot help it, I suppose,” said lit- 
tle madam, weeping. ‘Our darlings must 
go, or there will be no peace.” 

So, as soon as might be, the little blue 
sisters tried their wings, and one by one 
they flew away into the wide, wide world. 

And then the little cow-bird was happy, 
for she had the whole nest to herself.— 
Sophie May, in Our Little Ones. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINsLow’'s SootHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CuILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to tbe taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle. ly-i 






Tue ills which flesh is heir to are more often 
due to impurities in the blood than is generally 
supposed. The purification of this vital fluid 
enables the system to ward off its worst -nemies. 
There is no doubt tsat Hood's Sarsaparilla is one 
of the best blood purifiers in the world, and we 
feel confident that those who give it a trial will 
not be disappointed. 





Artists’ Materials, 
FINE STATIONERY. 
TOOLS FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 


538 Washington St., Boston. 


Opposite Bijou Theatre, 


JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts. 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 


ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Varicty. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, Xe. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aay A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 








Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


TT. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
WORK SENT BY MAIL, sien ‘inc. %ind 


Girls wanted to do a light work AT HOME. No can. 
vassing. Good salary. Mention this paper and ad- 
dress with 2 stamps, 

P. O. Box 252, Unionville, Conn. 
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A STORY OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By Evizanetn Srvart PHeEevrs, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” ete. $1 25. 


This isa story of the unseen world, of its possible 
activities, its sense of security, its illumination, and 
experiences, as a reverent imagination foresees them. 
lt appeals to the hopes and longings of all who have 
lost (aa friends, and who seck to realize the life into 
which they have entered. 

“Itis probably eafe to predict that it will be the 
best read book of the season. For ourselves, we must 
confess to finishing itat one reading. . . . The glimps- 
es of the occupations, joys aud reunions of the heav- 
enly existence,—all this is conveyed with a tenderness, 
a reverence d a vivid power, which make a pro- 
found impression upon the reader's mind... . The 
effect of the book is to make this life better worth liv- 
ing, and the next life better worth desiring. The 
author’s conceptions of heaven are wholly pure and 
lofty, vet warm with human love and interest. They 
touch the deepest yearnings of the suul, and serve to 
strengthen faith and quicken aspirations.”— Boston 
Journal. 

“The story is a beautiful picce of art, rising at times 
almost to the domain of poctry. ... Few will deny 
that it ix inspired by a pure, delicate, and wholesome 
feeling, and that its general tendency is elevating and 
religious.”— New York Trilune. 

“+The Gates Ajar’ was an interesting book, but it 
bears no comparison with ‘Beyond the Gates,’ in which 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has with ripened intellect and 
stronger soul taken the same theme and wrought it 
into whut is at once a remarkable piece of literary art 
and an extraordinary spiritual flight.”"—Springfield 
Republican. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
For 1884. 


The conductorsof THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY indi- 
cate herewith a few of the noteworthy features for 
1884, and need not assure its readers that it will con- 
tinue, as it has been, beyond question, the foremost of 
American magazines, in all features and varieties of 
literary excellence. 

MR. CRAWFORD’S SERIAL STORY 
“A ROMAN SINGER” 
Will run through the first six numbers of the volume 
for 1884. ‘This story has attracted marked attention 
by its vigor and freshness. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Will write exclusively for THE ATLANTIC during 1884. 
The mere announcement of frequent contributions by 
him is more welcome than almost any other announce- 
ment could be. 
DR. WEIR MITCHELL 
Has written for THE ATLANTIC a striking serial story, 


entitled 

“IN WAR TIME.” 
This will begin in January. 

HENRY JAMES 
Will contribute several Short Stories and Sketches of 
Continental travel. 

Ww. D. HOWELLS 
Will furnish several papers of European travel. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Will contribute Essays on literary and social topics. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 
Will continue to be one of the most agreeable features 
of THE ATLANTIC. 
NEW BOOKS 
Reecive more attention in THE ATLANTIC than in any 
other magazine in the English language. 

TERMS: $400 a year, in advance, postage free. 
With a superb life-size portrait of Hawthorne (new), 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, or 
Lowell, $500. Each additional portrait, $1 00. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











 GHOICEST OF PRESENTS 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Magnificent Illustrated Elitions, Richly Bound, 


The Three Creat Modern Poems. 


Copiously Illustrated, under the supervision of 
A. V.S. ANTHONY, from Drawings by 


J. Appleton Brown, 
F. 8. Church, 


Thomas Moran, 
Granville Perkins, 

F. Dielman, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Harry Fenn, F. B. Schell, 

Mary Hallock Foote, J. D. Smillie, 

A. Fredericks, Hy. Sandham, 

A. B. Frost, W. L. Sheppard, 

E. H. Garrett, W. P. Snyder, 

W. St. J. Harper, A. R. Wand, 

E, P. Hayden, J. D. Woodward, 

F. E. Lummis, And others. 
F. T. Merrill, 


Each Poem in one elegant volume, octavo richly 
bound, with full gilt edges, in a neat box, quaint and 
diversified covers, brilliantly illuminated. Price for 
each, in cloth binding, 3600; in tree calf or antique 
morocco, 21000; in calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic, 
#12 50; in crushed levant, with silk linings, #25 00. 


THE PRINCESS. 


The most famous poem of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Poet-Laureate of England. With 120 new and beauti- 
ful illustrations, by the most eminent artists, charm. 
ingly showing forth the “sweet girl graduates in their 
golden hair,” and other picturesque personages and 
scenes of this exquisite modern medieval medley of 
music, love and philosophy. 

“This is one of the most delightful of Tennyson's 
works. The narrative of the poem is exquisite. Strong 
in figure-pieces—lovely landscapes, admirable water- 
pieces.” —Boston GAZETTE. 

**Delicious melody and charm of versification, rare, 
fantastic beauty of form, piquant anachronism of new 
and old. Its beauties are numberless and in- 
nate. In placing this jewel in so rich a casket, the 
artists have wrought together with a common inspir- 
ation.”—Boston TRAVELLER. 

“The most sumptuously elegant book of illustrated 
poetry that has yet appeared, perhaps we may say on 
either side of the Atlantic."—Hanrtrorp TimEs. 

“The delightful medley of the English Laureate has 
found a luxurious and worthy setting. In all 
details the work is complete.”—BosTon TRAVELLER. 

“A perfect casket of gems in the way of landscapes, 
illustrative hits and vivid scenes from the poems.”— 
CuicaGo TRIBUNE. 


THE LADY of THE LAKE. 


An entirely new edition of Sir WALTER Scorrt’s 
matchless noem of Scottish chivalry. With 120 beau- 
tiful illustrations. All the landscapes are from draw- 
ings made upon the spot. 

“Scott's immortal poem was never before presented 
so attractively as in this superb volume.”—ALBANY 


e EUCHLE. 


Illustrated. A sumptuous edition of the famous 
poem by OWEN MEREDITH, containing 160 new illus- 
trations after drawings by well-known American 
artists. 

The magnificent scenery of the Pyrenees, the beauty 
of the Rhineland, the desolate Crimean bills, have 
been reproduced in these pictures, from sketches and 
photographs made at the localities celebrated in the 
oem. 

“A thing of beauty, appropriate to all times and 
seasons.” —CLEVELAND HERALD. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0,, 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections trom the 
best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. CO. M. Means, 
Dainty volumes, in gold and colors, cach $1.25. Com 

prising— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS, 


“Abounds in gems of truth and beautiful sugges- 
tions. A book from which the thougittul will gather 
hope.” —BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


“A aweet volume of sclections from the best writers 
for Christian instruction, meditation, aud comfort."— 
CurisTiIaAN Secretary, Hantrorp. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


“A volume of religious sclectiona designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing fricuds. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in nu more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presenta 
tion of these words of hope.”"—BosTon Post. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
THE MODEL PRAYER. 


A course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D. D. Price $1 25. 


**In these lectures the current of thought is indicat- 
ed by the prayer itself. The exposition is rich and 
exhaustive. One is left with the feeling that in this 
most simple of prayers are heights and depths still 
unexplored, while what is seen is calculated to in- 
crease devoutness as well as intelligence.”—CHRISTIAN 
AbDvocaTE, New YorRK. 





‘WHAT OF THE UNSEEN WORLD BEYOND?” 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or Scenes in Another World, By George Wood. 
New Edition. Price $1 50. 


‘An intensely interesting work, which so Yee to 
portray scenes in heaven. A careful perusal will give 
a more favorable impression than the hasty glance too 
often given to books of this character.”—CoNGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 





NEARLY READY: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fail to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise her best and ripest thougbt, and 
deals with pe = which are vexing and are of in- 
terest to all mothers, daughters, and wives. 








By 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of holiday 
books is sent gratis. Please write for it. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin S8t., Boston, 


Ready This Day: 





NOT OF MAN, BUT OF GOD. 


By Rev. J. M. Mannine, D.D. During his long 
career as pastor of the Old South Church, the author 
of this book acquired a wide reputation as a scholarly 
and logical thinker. This volume presents bis best 
and latest thought upon the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. It is a book calculated to resolve doubts, 
and to quicken faith, and is worthy of a place in the 
library of every pastor and layman who would rightly 
understand the principia of the Orthodox faith. 12mo, 
extra cloth, #1 25, 


A HISTORY of the AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


By ARTHUR GILMAN. Concise, authentic, philos 
sophical, impartial, and thoroughly interesting. The 
best one-volume history of the United States yet pree 
pared. Admirably adapted to popular use. Finely 
illustrated. I2mo, cloth, 31 50; 8vo, gilt top, $2 50. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


By E. E. Brown, author of “Life of James A. Gar- 
field,” *‘ Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” &e. he au- 
thor of this pleasing biography has done something 
more than to make a compilation from previous works. 
She introduces much new matter, presents essential 
facts in new lights, and furnishes all desirable infor- 
mation in a terse and graphic style. 12mo, illustrated. 


$1 50. 
SELF GIVING: 


A Story of Christian Missions. 


By Wma. F. Batnspriper. The author presents 
chapters in the early as well as the later life of some 
of the most honored and successful missionaries. The 
story, as presented, is remarkably interesting, and 
worthy of the attention it is sure to receive. 12me, 


$1 50. 
IDEAL POEMS 


Is a hook which justiries its title. If there are twelve 
better poems in English language than those here pre- 
sented, the jury that would agree upon them is yet to 
be found. Beautiful full-page drawings by the most 
eminent artists illustrate each selection, and the work 
of printer and binderis worthy of the princely feet, 
jambic or trochaic, which walk its pages. Itis the 
chef @euvre among books. 8vo, cloth. 33 00. 


POETS’ HOMES, 


Edited by R. H. Stopparp, ArtTuuR GILMAN and 
others, is a beautifal holiday book, with illustrations 
and text relating to the homes, and selections from the 
poetic writing of the foremost American poets. 8vo, 
gilt. $400. 


A FAMILY FLIGHT THROUGH SPAIN. 


It is sufficient to say of this attractive book that it 
possesses all the rare charm of description, the piquant 
style, the novelty and freshness which characterize 
the “Flight Through France, Germany, Norway and 
Switzerland,” and the ‘Flight over Egypt and Syria,” 
by Edward Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale. Like 
the books last named, its illustrations are happily 
chosen and well executed. 4to, gilt. $2 50. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME 


Is a new story by the popular author of “What the 
Seven Did,” *‘Five Little Peppers,” &c. Like all of 
Margaret Sidney's writings, it is characterized by 
marked originality, is written in a delightful vein, and 
is most instructive as well as interesting. 4to. $1 25. 


HOW the RAIN SPRITES were FREED, 


By Davipa Colt, isa fanciful creation, representing 
the wanderings of two little children in search of “the 
storehouse of the rain.” It will be as interesting to 
young readers as some of the storics of Hans Ander- 
sen orGrimm. 4to. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 





BOSTON. 


32 Franklin Street, 


Boston. 
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Communications and letters relatin 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances,and relating to the 
business of the paper: must be addressed to box 
Boston. istered Letters or I’. O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 

at the risk of the sender. 
pers are forwarded until an order is received to 
ontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


e. 
bseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
y Rhout waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
rst sabecription. e cane of date printed on the 
paper is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
— —) ae first or second week after the money is re- 
eeived. 


to editorial 
itors 


disc: 


BOSTON WOMEN VOTERS’ MEETING. 


A meeting of the women voters of Bos- 
ton, to nominate candidates for the Boston 
School Committee, will be held THIS AF- 
TERNOON, Saturday, Dec. 8, at 2 o’clock, 
at the Meionaon Chapel, ‘Tremont Temple 


Building. 
A general and prompt attendance is very 
important. Le Be 


ill 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


Particular attention is called to our list 
of premiums for those who procure new 
subscribers for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. It 
is a valuable list, and for those who can- 
not well give their time without some 
equivalent, it furnishes a rare opportunity 
to secure some needed article. Boys and 
girls will find some things which they will 
be glad to have, and so will the older peo- 
ple. Who will begin at once and try for 
a large list? Le 6. 





eS 
FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Any one who subscribes for the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL before the end of the year 
will have it four months for sixty-five 
cents. This offer is made with the hope 
and expectation that the subscription will 
be renewed, and continued till the suf- 
frage is won for women. ‘This offer 
is for those who would rather not sub- 
scribe for a full year until they have 
proved the quality of the JOURNAL. Now 
will not those who have read it for years 
show this offer to those of their friends who 
have not seen it? L. 8. 
—-#>o- - 
PAUPERS ON THE VOTING LIST. 


The aldermen of the city of Salem this 
fall took special pains to have the names 
of two paupers taken from the voting list 
of that city. It was said they were ‘‘en- 
tirely irresponsible, and did not know 
the meaning of a ballot.” So they were 
relegated to the political condition of the 
wives of the aldermen, clergymen, law- 
yers, ete., of Salem. If they had been mere- 
ly paupers who kept their senses, while 
the property of women was taxed to sup- 
port them, they might have gone on vot- 
ing, being the political superiors of wom- 
en, but as they had become ‘“‘harmless lu- 
natics,”’ they were excluded from the vot- 
ing list. ‘The matter excited considera- 
ble interest in Salem.” But the exclusion 
of all the women of Salem from political 
rights leaves that rich city content and 
placid, with not a particle of excitement 
about it. The proposition to strike the 
name of one “imbecile pauper soldier” 
from the voting list is a topic worthy of 
newspaper notice. It makes an excite- 
ment, so great is the dread of defrauding 
a man, even such a man, of his rights; and 
this is as it should be. But why is the 
case so different when the political rights 
of intelligent women are involved? A 
right is a right, and as sacred for one per- 
son as for another. Will not Salem take 
the question to heart, and see if it be not as 
important to be just to women as it is to 
be just to men? L. 8. 





eo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 


An important meeting was held last 
evening, Dec. 7, at the office of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, to take steps for the for- 
mation of Woman Suffrage Leagues, as 
far as practicable, in every town and ward 
of Massachusetts. It is proposed to do 
what can be done to promote the interest 
of woman suffrage at home; especially 
secure the nomination and election of men 
who will vote for woman suffrage, and to 
prevent the election of men who will vote 
against it. 

In the present condition of parties a very 
few votes will often decide the fate ofa 
candidate. A change of only 5,000 votes, 
for instance, out of 310,000 would have 
changed the result of the late election for 
governor in this State. Thus even 5 men 
out of every 310, who will make Woman 
Suffrage paramount in their political ac- 
tion, will hold a possible balance of power. 
‘The same is often true in the choice of 
representatives and senators. So much as 
this is due from the men to the women of 
Massachusetts. who are unable to repre- 
sent themselves. 

To act for Woman Suffrage is the pur- 
pose of these Leagues. How to act, in 


each town and ward, must be decided by 


MEETING OF OLD ABOLITIONISTS. 


It was fifty years on the 4th inst. since 
the organization of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society. Only three persons survive 
of all who signed the call for that meeting, 
viz.: Robert Purvis, John G. Whittier and 
Elizur Wright. A larger number of those 
who helped to fight its good fight still live. 
These were invited to meet in Philadelphia 
on the 4th inst. to commemorate the event. 
A large audience assembled. The platform 
had on it an old table which had been used 
as an auction block for the sale of slaves, 
a chest in which a young slave girl had 
been shipped North, with other memorials 
of the trying anti-slavery times. There, 
too, was the inkstand from which the ink 
was dipped that wrote the Declaration of 
Sentiments for the Society in 1833. 

Robert Purvis and Elizur Wright were 
present. Letters were read from John G. 
Whittier, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Wendell P. and Francis J. 
Garrison, sons of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
and others. The children of the old aboli- 
tionists were there, themselves gray-haired 
men and women. Addresses were made 
by Mary Grew, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Dr. 
Furness, Susan B. Anthony, James N. 
Buffum, and others. Of the sixty signers 
of that Declaration of Principles, forty- 
three lived to see the abolition of slavery, 
and that number attended the third decade 
meeting. But by far the largest number 
of those who endured the perils and bore 
the burden of that great strife have passed 


on. 
The occasion was one of those sacred 


ones which rarely come to mortals, and 
the venerable men and women who met 
together after the lapse of half-a-hundred 
years, with the hoarded memories of com- 
mon perils, of unfailing courage, and of 
final victory, might well ask a younger 
generation to meet with them to commem- 
orate this fiftieth vear of their Jubilee. It 
was voted to hold another meeting next 
year. L. 8. 


ae 
SUFFRAGE FOR THE DISTRICT. 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood and others of 
the committee of the women of the Dist- 
trict who are in favor of suffrage and self- 
government have addressed a letter to the 
Committee of One Hundred, Mr. A. M. 
Clapp, chairman, in relation to the matter, 
and have received the following reply: 

WASHINGTON, Noy. 24, 1883. 

MESDAMES—I am directed by the Exec- 
utive Committee on Suffrage for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your favor of the 14th instant, in 
which you tender to them and the cause of 
suffrage your sympathy and aid in its be- 
half. They welcome most heartily the co- 
operation of their fellow-citizens in the 
pending effort to secure for the people of 
this District the right of self-government 
in their municipal affairs, that they may 
enjoy alike the privileges of taxation and 
representation. 

In behalf of the committee I desire to 
express to you their high appreciation of 
your proffered sympathy and aid and their 
thanks therefor. It is the sincere desire 
and hope of the committee that they may, 
through the generous co-operation and 
united efforts of the friends of suffrage 
here and throughout the country, secure 
the enactment of a law which will restore 
to this city of 180,000 people the right to 
vote and elect their own municipal rulers, 
thus restoring to them a sacred privilege 
of which they have been bereft by an un- 
just and unfortunate law of Congress. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
A. M. CLAPP, 

Chairman of Committee. 
Mesdames BELVA A. LOCKWOOD, 
Susan A. Epson, M. D., 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
E. A. CHAMBERS, 
NETTIE SANFORD, 
{MOGENE R. MORRELL. 
oe 


SOJOURNER TRUTH’S FUNERAL. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At three o’clock on Monday morning, 
Nov. 26, Sojourner Truth passed quietly 
to the life beyond. Her illness had been 
painful, but for the last two weeks she had 
suffered less. To the last her mental and 
spiritual faculties were unclouded, save 
that physical feebleness sometimes pre- 
vented her from speaking. Kind friends 
cared for her, and the constant and watch- 
ful care of her friend Mrs. Frances W. 
Titus was kept up to the end, as it had 
been for years. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 28th ult., 
the funeral services were held in the Pres- 
byterian church, and conducted, as So- 
journer had requested, by Rev. Reed 
Stewart, the independent clergyman who 
preaches in that pulpit. I was also pres- 
ent at her request, and spoke of her re- 
markable career and ability and eminent 
worth, as I had known her for nearly forty 
years. The music selected for the occa- 
sion was admirably appropriate, and the 
house was crowded by about a thousand 
people who manifested deep interest. 

Just as the setting sun gave a golden 
glory to the sky, the coffin was lowered 
into the grave in the city cemetery, and 
the people went to their homes with a new 
sense of the moral worth and spiritual 
greatness of Sojourner Truth. 








H. B. B. 


the friends in each locality. 


Detroit, Mich. G. B. STEBBINS. 





REJOICING IN OREGON. 


The Pacific coast is rejoicing over the 
Woman Suffrage victory in Washington 
Territory. The New Northwest fairly over- 
flows with enthusiasm at this first fruit of 
its thirteen years’ struggle. 


THE GOVERNOR SIGNS THE BILL. 
The following dispatch was received in 
Portland, Or., Nov. 22. 


Ouympta, W. T., Nov. 22, 1883. 
W. S. Duniway:— Governor Newell signed 
Woman Suffi bill at 11.40 A. M. with gold 
pen given him for the purpose by ladies of Olym- 
pia. A. S. Duntway. 


WASHINCTON’S WOMEN 


Equal before the Law with their Husbands 
and Fathers. 


Governor Newell formally states his intention to Sign 
the Bill—His Announcement Greeted by Boom. 
ing of Guns and Ringing of Bells—The General 
Rejoicing finds Expression in a Grand Ratifica 
tion—Addresses of Congratulation by Prominent 
Men of the Territory—The Jubilation and Festiv- 
ities concluded with a Banquet. 


The women of Washington are citizens. 
On Monday Governor Newell announced 
his intention to sign the Woman Suffrage 
bill, which had triumphantly passed both 
branches of the Territorial Legislature. 
In anticipation of his favorable action, 
guns had been placed in the public square 
for a salute, and friends stationed in the 
churches of the city to proclaim the news, 
and his announcement was the signal for 
the booming of cannons and the ringing 
of bells. In the evening the population of 
Olympia, augmented by the legislators 
and visitors from various parts of Oregon 
and the Territory, joined in a grand rati- 
fication meeting, and on Tuesday evening 
supplemented the jollification by a banquet 
at Columbia Hall. ‘The scene in the Coun- 
cil during the passage of the bill and the 
incidents of the ratification are fittingly 
described below under appropriate head- 


ings. 
PASSAGE OF THE BILL. 


There was nothing visibly unusual in the 
appearance of Olympia, on the memorable 
morning of November 15th, in the year of 
our Lord 1883, but there was an ominous 
thrill in the undersigned’s marrow-bones, 
betokening something important in legis- 
lation that was hovering in the atmosphere. 
This ominous spirit must have permeated 
the consciousness of other women. for at 
half-past ten, the seats on one side of the 
lobby were filled with those who had come 
to learn their fate at the hands of their hus- 
bands’ representatives—themselves having 
been allowed no representation whatsoever. 

The reports of standing committees soon 
brought to light ‘‘House bill No. 16,” an 
act by which it was proposed to amend 
the election law by striking out the word 
‘‘male” wherever found and substituting 
“this” or “her” for “him” or this,” as the 
case might‘be. The bill was reported by 
Mr. Burk, Chairman of the Committee on 
Elections, with the ‘recommendation that 
it pass.” 

A little intermediate legislation upon 
other matters was succeeded by the ‘*‘third 
reading of bills.” 

A gentlemanly clerk brought us a roll- 
call, the momentous bill was brought up 
by a motion of Mr. Edmiston, and the deep 
voice of Mr. President exclaimed : 

“If there is no objection, the bill will be 
put upon its final passage now.” 

Your correspondent’s heart struck up a 
loud ado that nearly suffocated breath and 
thought, but she rallied when the ‘tayes” 
and ‘*noes” were called, and kept the tally 
with a nervous hand. Nobody offered to 
debate the question. We were sure of suc- 
cess, but the fact didn’t allay excited 
nerves or hold our heart-beats in abeyance. 

An ominous hush fell upon the Council- 
chamber, and men turned pale with expec- 
tation. ‘The clerk began to call the roll. 

“Burk”—“*Aye!” 

We were expecting the hearty response. 
Mr. Burk, though rather indifferent to 
Woman Suffrage at the commencement of 
the session, had investigated the subject 
thoroughly, and, being an intelligent, pa- 
triotic and conscientious man, had speedily 
come to favor it. 

“Caton”—'*No!” 

We were prepared for that negative vote, 
but felt sorry for Mr. Caton. e knew he 
was not representing either his constitu- 
ents or himself. 

*“Collins”’—**No!” 

We were expecting that also, for we had 
been told that Mr. Collins was surrounded 
in his business at Seattle, as was Mr. Ca- 
ton at Walla Walla, by circumstances that 
would have made an affirmative vote inimi- 
cal to his pocket’s interests. But these gen- 
tlemen forbore to make speeches in oppo- 
sition to the bill, and we were correspond- 
ingly grateful. They might have given 
the council some annoyance if they had 
tried, and the fact that they refrained 
proves that their hearts and tongues were 
truer to woman’s interests than their votes. 

**Edmiston”—** Aye!” 

Of course! Mr. Edmiston’s, record as a 
Woman Suffragist had been made quite 
early in the session. 

‘*Hale’—*Aye!” 

*“‘Harper"—“Aye ” 

Four to two. Our pulse ran up to fever 
rate. We knew these gentlemen would 
vote ‘“‘Aye,” for they were well-known 
friends of the bill, but it was grand to 
hear their voices ringing out on the side of 





right. 





**Houghton”—**No!” 

We s om for Houghton, for he knew 
better. He had had the testimony. 

*Kerr”— 

Our heart stood still. The fate of the 
bill would hinge upon this gentleman’s 
vote. 

—‘tAye!” 

We breathed freely, and inwardly bless- 
ed the bright young man whose brilliant 
future was thus assured. 

**Power”—** Aye!” 

Exactly! We had always counted on 
him. We were acquainted with the clean 
pages of the La Conner Mail. and knew 
its editor would be found on the side of 
right and justice. 

“Smith”—‘*Aye!” 

The die was cast, the victory assured. 
The gentleman's sentiments were well 
known, and he had voted as everybody ex- 
pected he would. No matter how the two 
remaining votes should go, the women of 
Washington would be free. 

**Whitehouse’’—**No!” 

We glanced curiously at him. Mr. W. 
had once boasted to us in Spokane that he 
‘never read anything,” and we'd have had 
no hope for his vote if we hadn't been as- 
sured that he was pledged to the affirma- 
tive by the Spokane delegation of the 
“third house” members. He had also 
| a his word of honor to gentlemen in 

oth houses who voted for the division of 
Spokane county that he would support the 
suffrage bill if they would vote for his pet 
measure. False pledges. vain expecta- 
tions! But what better could be expected 
of one who “never reads”? However, his 
vote did no harm to anybody except him- 
self, and we were sorry for his own sake 
that he had made the pledges. 

“Mr. President’’—‘‘No!’ 

Mr. Truax had made his last great blun- 
der. He knew better than to vote against 
his people’s wishes and his own best inter- 
ests, but he had done it, and his ‘‘die’’ was 
cast. 

The women in the lobby looked curious 
at first and then dazed. Mr. President an- 
nounced that the bill had passed. His face 
was like ashes and his utterance slow. 
Gentlemen in the lobby exchanged glances 
with each other and nodded significantly 
at the ladies in token of approval. 

Your correspondent arose hurriedly and 
rushed out of the Council chamber and 
down the stairs into the street, where we 
met Judge Range, President of the Spok- 

ane County Woman — Association, 
with whom we walked rapidly to the tele- 
graph office, and in a few minutes the first 

ispatch announcing the triumph was go- 
ing over the wires. to be put in type a few 
minutes later for the New Northwest, thus 
making the People’s Paper, that had fought 
the fight and kept the faith and led the 
work to the point where legislation could 
give a victory, the very first journal on the 
earth to herald the news to the world. 

The despatching over, we stopped for an 
hour in Mr. Munson’s store to receive the 
congratulations of legislators returning to 
lunch from the Capitol, nearly all of whom 
bestowed them heartily. 


PREPARING FOR RATIFICATION. 


A meeting of ladies and gentlemen was 
held soon after, when arrangements were 
made for holding the ratification jubilee 
and banquet, for which the ladies of Olym- 
pia had been nervously waiting and impa- 
tiently planning ever since the bill passed 
the House. Gentlemen joined in the labors 
of preparation with the vim and gallantry 
that always characterize chivalry and 
manhood, and in a little while arrange- 
ments were all ready for a meeting on the 
evening of the 19th, in Columbia Hall. It 
had been planned to hold the banquet im- 
mediately after the ann nee. but 
it was soon apparent that no hall would ac- 
commodate the multitude except the one 
already needed for the other exercises, so 
the banquet was postponed till Tuesday 
evening, and the various committees ar- 
ranged their work accordingly. The com- 
mittees were: 

On Finance and Banquet—J. H. Munson, W. 
F. Keady, R. Rawson, Mrs. Julia Rawson and 
Mrs. L. A. Hood. 

On Speakers—Mrs. C. E. Sylvester, Mrs. P. C. 
Hale and Mrs. J. M. Murphy. 

On Music—Mrs. A. M. Shoecraft, Mr. F. F. 
Hopkins and Prof. W. H. Roberts. 

On Toasts—Judge D. P. Ballard, Mrs. Ella 
Stork, Miss Annie Stevenson, Mr. F. F. Hop- 
kins and Mr. D. R. Bigelow. 

On Invitation—Mrs. Agnes Prather, Mrs. E. 
T. Munson and Mrs. A. Hartsock. 


THE RATIFICATION. 


| BOOMING CANNONS AND RINGING BELLS— 





ENTHUSIASTIC SPEECHES. 


It is 4 o'clock P. M. on Monday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1883. As we write, church bells 
are ringing anda grand salute of minute 
guns sends out its joyful reverberations 
through the air, proclaiming that Govern- 
or William A. Newell has formally an- 
nounced that he will sign the Woman Suf- 
frage bill, and thereby make the women of 
Washington Territory free beyond perad- 
venture. Up tothe hour of going to the 
hall, telegrams and letters pour in upon us 
frum Walla Walla, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, Salem and Tacoma, and all the 
people of Olympia except the tories of the 
new revolution—a little local faction which 
has done its feeble best to cripple and de- 
stroy the influence of the me | workers 
who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day —are rallying around the standard- 
bearers of liberty and justice, lifting their 
hearts and voices in unison with theirs to 
swell the glad anthem of rejoicing that as- 
cends to heaven through the mingling hal- 
lelujahs of the guns and bells. 

idnight.— The ratification jubilee is 
over. The crowds of eager and delighted 
listeners have returned to their homes, the 
multitude of speakers have retired from the 
platform, and the undersigned, weary but 
satisfied, recalls the incidents of the even- 
ing with feelings of —— pride and ex- 
ultation. The large hall was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with a fashionable and 
intelligent audience of ladies and gentle- 
men, all of whom were evidently on the 
qui vive for an enjoyable time. Your cor- 
respondent has certainly never had the 





honor to preside at a grander meeting. 
The speakers and musicians were all cor- 
dially greeted and generously applauded. 

After an excellently rendered piano duet 
by Mrs. Shoecraft and Miss Ostrander, 
Judge Jacobs, of Seattle, was introduced, 
and proceeded in a logical and convincing 
argument to prove the justice of woman’s 
claim to the ballot. 

Governor Newell followed with a spirit- 
ed, eloquent and patriotic speech, in which 
he proudly proclaimed his advocacy of 
equal rights for women, leaving no room 
for doubt as to his standing on the issue 
which yet awaits his signature. 

Judge Dennison was the next speaker, 
and was in his happiest mood. He never 
did better. He declared that he would have 
‘*walked from Vancouver through the mud 
rather than miss the jubilee.” 

Mr. Edmiston, the able young council- 
man from Columbia, who moved the final 
passage of the suffrage bill, was then in- 
troduced. Mr. E.’s remarks of five minutes 
contained food enough for the thoughts of 
a dozen speeches. 

Mrs. Stork succeeded Mr. Edmiston with 
a poem of Whittier’s, paraphrased for the 
am, which was rendered in excellent 
style. 

Mr. Copley, who introduced the suffrage 
bill in the House, was the next speaker. 
His brief and pointed argument was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

Mr. W.S. Duniway, who had come from 
Portland to be present, was next intro- 
duced as one of the chairman’s “‘neglected 
boys.” Mr. Duniway’s points were well 
taken, and he was loudly applauded when, 
in concluding, he said that while Oregoni- 
ans had hoped to secure the honor of lead- 
ership in the great reform, yet they felt no 
jealousy, and off would go his hat while 
he tendered congratulations and bowed 
his respects to Washington, her just men, 
her free women, and her noble legislature 
of 1883. 

Congratulatory telegrams were read 
from Delegate Brents and Chief Justice 
Greene, and letters from Mrs. Sarah B. 
Yesler, of Seattle, Congressman George, 
of Oregon, and Judge William H. White, 
of Seattle. 

A violin solo by Master Sinard, with pi- 
ano accompaniment by Professor William 
H. Roberts, was rendered in exquisite 
style, and held the audience in rapt atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Landrum, who had spoken and vot- 
ed in the House against the suffrage bill, 
was then invited to the platform. The 
gentleman said he was still opposed to 
woman suffrage, but would do all he could 
to insure it a fair trial, and then, if women 
didn’t use the franchise well, he warned 
them that they would be “left out in the 
cold” when Washington became a State. 

Mr. Stitzel, who spoke eloquently in the 
House for the bill, followed in a bright 
and happy speech, in which he addressed 
the audience as ‘‘fellow-suffragists.“" He 
suggested that it might be Mr. Landrum 
who would be ‘‘left out in the cold.” 

Mr. Besserer made the next speech, 
which was as quaint and peculiar as his ed- 
itorials in the Walla Walla Watchman, and 
evoked the heartiest applause and laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Kuhn being called for, arose from 
his seat and said he came to ratify, and 
preferred to ratify right there! He then 
proceeded to make an excellent speech, in 
which he briefly reviewed the suffrage 
work in the Territory, and proudly stated 
that his vote for the past dozen years had 
been on the right side of the question. 

Mrs. P. C. Hale, County Superintendent 
of Schools, whose husband is a council- 
man and voted for the bill, then made a 
capital address, which took the audience 
by storm. She was logical, womanly and 
witty, and proved that her forte is the 
platform. 

Capt. Wm. H. Smallwood followed Mrs. 
Ilale in a masterly address of breadth and 
power. His tribute to the labors of the 
undersigned will ever be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

Mr. J. W. Range, President of the Spo- 
kane County Woman oe? Association, 
made a brief and acceptable speech, con- 
gratulating the workers and the Legisla- 
ture on the success achieved. 

Mr. Harper, of the Council, gave the 
next address, which was replete with co- 
gent reasons why women should possess 
the ballot. 

Mr. Brooks, of Klickitat, the youngest 
member of the Legislature, made a happy 
hit by reminding the audience that he had 
killed and buried the vote of his colleague 
(Mr. Landrum). 

Hon. P. D. Moore, a personal friend and 
co-laborer with Garrison and the early Ab- 
olitionists, who claims the proud honor of 
delivering the first woman suffrage speech 
in the Territory, followed Mr. Brooks in a 
speech of great compass and eloquence. 

Mr. Warner, of Colfax, who was absent 
when the vote was taken in the House, was 
next called upon. He is a practical speak- 
er and far-seeing man, whose ringing words 
will not be soon forgotten. 

Your correspondent closed the exercises 
with a brief résumé of her work as Vice- 
President-at-large in the district assigned 
her. She, like all of the preceding speak- 
ers, eulogized the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor, and concluded with an earnest ap- 
peal to the friends of woman suffrage who 
had just been victorious in their struggle, 
to ‘come over into Macedonia” and help 
the Oregonians. 

The meeting closed amidst universal en- 
thusiasm. To-morrow night the banquet 
will be given to the Legislature and invited 
guests. A. 8. D. 

Olympia, W. T. 

The Washington Standard appeared with 
the American flag over the article announc- 
ing the passage of the bill, and spoke of 
the result as the “triumph of the most im- 
portant measure ever acted upon by the 
Legislature.” The editor, John Miller 
Murphy, has always been a steadfast and 
consistent friend of woman’s equality, and 
has done his full share of work to bring 
about the happy result. 
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A BOY’S OPINION. 


A boy of twelve was one day telling his 
mother of his standing in school. 

“And don’t you think, mother, there 
wasn’t a girl in the class who stood below 
$4, and lots of ‘em had 98, and some had 
100 in everything.” 

**Some people think that girls are not as 
smart as boys,” said the mother. 

*Not as smart!” echoed the boy. “‘Why, 
I think they are smarter.” 

**Do you think women are as smart as 
men?” asked the mother. 

The boy pondered a moment, and re- 
sponded slowly, ‘‘Yes, I think they are as 
amart, but they don’t have as good a chance 


to show their smartness.” M. A. A. 
eesti ae , 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony have ar- 
rived safely in New York. 

The only colored member of Congress 
this year is O’Hara of North Carolina. 

* In consequence of the pressure of adver- 
tisements the WOMAN’S JOURNAL adds two 
additional pages this week. 

The Board of Aldermen had a short ses- 
gion yesterday, and adjourned for two 
weeks to avoid the *‘bleeders” who harass 
Aldermen the day before election. 

Mrs. Grace Beebe, aged 101 years, died 
at Plainville, Mass.,on Monday. Her fath- 
er built the old frigate Constitution, and 
her brother draughted the vessel’s lines. 

Mrs. Martha Pollard, of Lowell, has re- 
covered $3,000 of Dr. Augustine Thomp- 
son because he set her broken shoulder im- 
properly. 

The City Registrar, J. M. Wightman, has 
kindly sent to this office the names of all 
the women in Boston who have been regis- 
tered to vote for school committee. 

A daughter of Rey. Josiah T. Hawes, of 
Litchfield, has accepted a position as teach- 
-er of Greek and Latin in Tougaloo Univer- 
sity, Miss. She is a graduate of Oberlin. 

A mass meeting of the colored men has 
been held in Boston, to ‘‘enter a protest 
against the political murders committed at 
Danville,” in Virginia, at the time of the 
late election. 

The woman suffragists of Yamhill Coun- 
ty, Oregon, always alive to the opportun- 
ity of the hour, held a grand meeting last 
Thursday evening in honor of the victory 
in Washington Territory. 

Mary Clemmer is back again in Washing- 
ton City, and has resumed her delightful 
‘etters in the N.' ¥. Independent. Her latest 
gives a glorious pen-picture of the Wash- 
ington sunsets and a graphic sketch of 
Carlisle, Cox and Randall. 

The vote in the recent State election 
shows 150,000 for Governor Butler and 
160,000 for Governor Robinson—Governor 
Butler having a gain of 17,000 on his vote 
last year. This is a significant fact, which 
his opponents will do well to remember. 

The Industrial and Art Journal commends 
the idea of buying and placing over Fanny 
Parnell’s grave, in Mount Auburn, the 
beautiful Celtic Cross now on exhibition in 
the Irish department of the Foreign Fair 
at Boston. Such a monument would be 
singularly appropriate to the memory of a 
woman whom the Irish race loves and 
mourns.— Boston Pilot. 

Wyoming speaks for herself on our 
eighth page this week. The leading news- 
papers of the Territory unite in deny- 
ing the untruthful charges of the anony- 
mous correspondent of the New York 
Times. ‘This base attempt to exert an ad- 
verse influence upon Washington Territory 
and Oregon will re-act in favor of woman 
suffrage everywhere. 

As an illustration of the impressions 
Eastern people sometimes get in regard to 
persons or events in the far Western land 
of wonderful resources, it may be stated 
that the Brooklyn Daily Times, in mention- 
ing the different woman suffrage papers of 
the country, says the New Northwest is ‘‘es- 
pecially interesting as edited by a mother 
and set up and published by her nine sons.” 

Since the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association, County 
Woman Suffrage Societies have been or- 
ganized in Warren, Madison and Clarke 
Counties. Many of the best citizens have 
enrolled their names as workers for the 
pending Amendment to strike the word 
“male” from the State constitution. Mrs. 
Folsom is arranging the meetings, and 
pushing the work vigorously. 

Prang’s cards seem to us even more beau- 
tifu! this year than last. They include vari- 
ous new styles, cards not in the old square 
‘or oblong shapes, but in the form of maple- 
leaves, sheaves of wheat, ete. ‘They have 
attracted wide and flattering notice from 
the foreign press, and the London Spectator 
Says: **We must confess that we are here 
fairly beaten out of the field by America, 
and that on our own ground, too.” 

The English Magazine for December con- 
tains, besides a Martin Luther frontispiece, 
three illustrated articles — Martin Luther, 
by James Sime; Some Forgotten Etchers, 


by Walter Armstrong; and Corn Cockles, 
by Grant Allen; also The Story of a Court- 
ship, by Stanley J. Wyman, The New 


uation of Miss Yonge’s The Armourer’s 
Prentices. 

The women of Racine, Wis., are enjoy- 
ing a course of lectures from distinguished 
women. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke 
there Dec. 1, and others are to follow. The 
lecture course in most Western towns is 
made up by a committee of men, who too 
often give the women, who make a large 
majority of the audience, no choice in se- 
lection of speakers. It may be a whole- 
some hint, if the majority should with- 
draw, have their own course, and select 
their own speakers. No doubt the “course” 
would in that case be a great improve- 
ment. 

It was a striking coincidence that the 
New Northwest, the first journal to advocate 
equal rights for all on the Northwest coast, 
was also the first to publish to the world 
the news of the great equal suffrage vic- 
tory in Washington—a result for which it 
had labored untiringly for nearly thirteen 
years. To show the importance attached 
to the passage of the bill, it may be stated 
that the following morning the readers of 
the great dailies in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco and 
other leading cities were greeted with the 
news at the same time that it appeared in 
the daily journals of Portland. 

Congratulations upon the victory in 
Washington Territory pour in upon the 
publishers of the New Northwest from all 
sides, and serve to show the deep and al- 
most breathless eagerness with which the 
friends of equal rights awaited the result 
of the contest in the Council. The rejoic- 
ing is universal among lovers of liberty 
and justice, all of whom regard the affir- 
mative action of the Washington Legisla- 
ture as a forerunner of success in Oregon, 
next June. The press of the Northwest is 
generally friendly and congratulatory in 
tone, although two or three papers of local 
circulation and little influence howl with 
rage, and predict dire results to the pro- 
gressive Territory. 

The. Worcester Co. Horticultural Society 
held its annual meeting on the 7th inst. at 
Worcester. ‘Twenty-five trustees were 
elected from various parts of the county. 
The list of trustees reported by the nom- 
inating committee included six ladies, and 
a question was raised as to their eligibility. 
The president ruled that any member of 
the Society was eligible, regardless of sex, 
and his decision was accepted. ‘The facts 
in this case are full of sermons. That the 
question could be raised whether women 
could be trustees of such a society, furnish- 
es onétext. That the president ruled as 
he did, furnishes another. They each hold 
a measuring line which women will do 
well to scan. 

Judge Burnett, of Louisville, and Mr. 
George M. Danie, a.member of the bar, 
got into a dispute the other day. Mr. Danie 
gave the judge the lie. The judge struck 
at Mr. Danie, who parried the blow with a 
law book which he had in his hand. The 
force of the blow dislocated the judge's 
arm at the shoulder joint, and then they 
were separated. When a woman lawyer 
in Milwaukee threw water in a judge's 
face when he insulted her, it was conclud- 
ed by some nameless philosophers that 
women ought not to vote or practise law. 
Will these gentlemen now conclude that 
men ought not to vote or practise law? 
And if not, why not? 

The Kentucky women sent Speaker Car- 
lisle a gavel in the shape of a George 
Washington hatchet resting on the mossy 
stump of atree, one side of which is com- 
posed of flowers and the other of hand- 
painted satin. On the white satin appear 
these words :— 


May eye be keen as blade of hatchet, 
When worthy members rise to catch it, 
And rulings true as steel to match it, 
All lawful business to dispatch it. 


On the left of the inscription is the trump 
of fame blowing out gavels, and beneath it 
on the left, a little nude George Washing- 
ton, hatchet in hand, cutting down a cher- 
ry-tree; on his right are a larger hatchet 
and a felled tree. In the upper left hand 
corner appear against a sky background 
the dome of the Capitol, with a waning 
moon in the west and a rising sun in the 
east. On a white satin ribbon is this in- 
scription: “G. W. to the Speaker XLVIII. 
Congress, greeting.” The card of the do- 
nors bears this couplet :— 
For noise use hammer-end ks gavel, 
And biade when knots you can’t unravel, 

The Congregational Club held its month- 
ly dinner on the 3d inst. ia Fleischmann’s 
Vienne Café, at Broadway and Tenth St., 
New York. There were about eighty-five 
gentlemen present. After the coffee had 
been brought in and several gentlemen 
elected to membership, the rest of the even- 
ing was given up to discussion of the ques- 
tion ““Marriage and Divorce.” ‘The inten- 
tions of these clergymen supping in a café, 
and discussing marriage and divorce, may 





be the best possible, but they should un- 


Hero, by Theodore Watts, and the contin- |. 


derstand that these questions need the 
woman’s view not less than that of man, in 
order to arrive at any just conclusion. 

At the recent meeting of the Cotton- 
Planters’ Association held in Vicksburg, 
Miss Maria I. Johnston, of Louisiana, at 
the request of the president, Col. More- 
head, prepared a resolution inviting the co- 
operation of women interested in the culti- 
vation and manufacture of cotton, of 
whom there are many in the South. Col. 
C. E. Hooker advocated the resolution. A 
substitute, which was intended to include 
the original resolution in full, was adopted 
as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the womenjof the South be ad- 
mitted to membership in this Association upon 
the same basis as men.” 


The editor of the Danvers Mirror, that 
earnest and consistent friend of woman 
suffrage, has taken to himself a wife, be- 
ing married on Thanksgiving Day at East 
Corinth, Me., to Miss Eliza M. Hersey, of 
that town, at the residence of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark Hersey. The wedding 
occurred at 2.30 P. M., after the enjoyment 
of a Thanksgiving dinner by a small party 
of relatives, and soon afterward the bridal 
couple, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Goodale, of Bangor, were driv- 
en to that city, where the night train was 
taken for a tour of a few days to Washing- 
ton, New York, and West Point, at the lat- 
ter place visiting Cadet Mark Hersey, a 
nephew of the bride. 

The Mirror is the title of a neat eight- 
page weekly journal which first saw the 
light in Seattle, W. T., November 10th. It is 
published by Orville Espy, is devoted pri- 
marily to temperance and prohibition, and 
is, of course, in favor of equal rights for 
all. On the latter subject it said, in its dec- 
laration of principles: ‘*We will, to the ex- 
tent of our power and influence, assist 
woman in her struggle for the right toa 
voice in making the laws she is bound to 
obey, and in the control of the government 
of which she is a part. Weknow no valid 
argument for withholding the ballot from 
her, while we can name many good reas- 
ons for no longer denying her the privi- 
lege which is but her just due. We look 
upon the refusal to recognize her intelli- 
gence and right to an opinion on public af- 
fairs as a prejudice handed down to us 
from darker ages, a relic of ignorance and 
superstition, and a stain upon our vaunted 
civilization.” 





LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & COvS 
GREAT SALE. 

Retail Prices Abolished, on Wedding and 
Visiting Cards, and all fine Stationery. 
Our Christmas Cards are now ready, and 
consist of absolutely New Cards only, all our 
Old Cards having been sent to the Auction 

Room. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
17 Franklin Street. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 
Stamping and Designing. 








Embroidery Ma- 
terial of every de- 
scription, whole- 
sale and retail. 


Lessons given. 
Tools and de- 


signs forRepoussé 





work. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 


1 Music Hall Place. (no stairs.) 


THE 


Archway Bookstore, 


365 Washington St., Boston. 
NOW READY fortheHOLIDAYS 


BOOKS, 





direct at 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


CARPETS 


We have placed our entire steck of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 





MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


° $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65c., 75¢e., 85e. 


° 75e. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





FINE FROSTED CARDS. 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN 
EXHIBITION 


M. C. M. A. BUILDING, 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 


ARTS & INDUSTRIES 


OF THE WORLD. 


The Finest and Best Exhibits 
ever made in America, and 
equal to any ever shown 
in the Capitals of 
Europe. 


A Crond Bazaar 


OF ALL NATIONS, 


In which is displayed a myriad of Art Products and 
varied Manufactures of rare beauty and value. The 
present opportunities for viewing there should be eag- 
erly embraced by all classes of our people, and espe- 
cially by those desirous of selecting gifts for the ap- 

roaching holiday season. Every article on exhibit is 
be sale (and will be delivered at once) at such remark- 
ably low prices as to commend them to all. 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 


alY= 


Prominent Bands. 








CENTENNIAL ORGAN, 
W. J. D. LEAVITT, Organist. 
12 TO 1P. M. DAILY. 


Huntington Avenue cars from Tremont House direct 
every 5 minutes. Columbus Ave. cars to West New 
ton Bt. 

Admission to entire exhibition, 50 cts. Children’s 
tickets, 25 cts. Family tickets giving 12 admissions, 





De 
Tickets on sale at principal Hotels. 


Open Daily, 9 A. M., to 10 P. M. 








ALBUMS, 
SCRAP BOOKS, 
BIBLES, 


ETC.,ETC. 


A Most Complete Line of every- | 


thing desirable which the market 
affords, 


PRICES NOTED FOR BEING 


THE LOWEST. 


4%” Call or send for Catalogue. 


DeWOLFE, FISKE & CO. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’'S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


XMAS CARDS LOW. 
STATIONERY. 











7 School Street, Boston. 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 

LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 


| NOVELTIE DOLLIES. 


j NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street, Boston. 











a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, 


W.B. Clarke & Carruth 


would call the attention of the public to their very 
carefully selected stock of 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


comprising all the new works of History, Art, Travel, 
Biography, Poetry, Belles-Lettres and Juveniles. 


They make a special endeavor to have the most com - 
plete stock of the recent 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, 


and together with their usual fine collection of 


Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymmals, 


—AND— 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


their store presents unusually fine opportunities for 
the purchase of 


Christmas Gifts. 


They guarantee the most intelligent and polite atten- 
tion, together with the lowest prices. 


340 Washington Street. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our Greeting to All. 
In 1881 we sold over ONE 
MILLION CARDS, in 1882 
nearly TWO MILLION, and 
in 1833 we hope the liberal in- 
ducements we offer will re- 
tain forus all our old friends 
and bring us many new ones. 











No. 1,—-FOR 50 CENTS 
ta Stain ps ’ PR na’ > 
’ A Ss. 
TUCK ’S, and other finest 
Christwas and New Year 
Cards, togetber with an 
eight-page Calendar, 
printed tastefully in colors. 
containing new rates of - 
and- 
some Card, 
In ordering, please specify 
which is preferred. 


OR 25 CENTS (in stamps), 








8 MARCUS 

Ss, NG’S, TUCK’S, and other ,,eau- 

tiful Cards, together with a pretty folding Ca—en- 
dar in colors. 

No. 3.—-FOR #1 ,a choice sclectio nof 25 beautifal 

ards 0 CUS WARD’s, PRANG'S. etc., 

and one elegant Satin Card (very choice) with gilt 


edges, 

We have also a fine lotof Fringed Cards, at 10, 
15, 25, 35, 50 and 75 centa and ®t each, which 
will be selected with care for different tastes and ages, 
as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, and other 
beautiful Cards, no two alike, for @1, Better assort- 
ment, $2. A very choice selection, no two alike, 83. 


We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Post- 
La Boston, and to the publishers of Tus WatTCH- 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To AGENTS and DEALERS, or ANY O 
—— $5 00 of the above packets, al one time, a @ 
will be sent free, and as the lest 
any of these packages will sell readily for Ave or ten 
cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 


DRESS | 4: T- Foce, 
5 Hamilton Place, 

REFORM) sesios, sass 

SCISSORS, (*"imimnic: 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 340 
Washington Street. 


CACTUS BALM " “itistan.se™s 
FINE NOTE PAPER. 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 














Maine. 


7 School Street, Boston. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


SUMMER'S DEATH. 


BY L. F. 8. B. 


Alas, and is bright Summer dead? 
Cold blasts have laid her low; 
The leaves with Summer’s blood are red. 


Deserted is the garden-bed, 
A nd sharp Winds o'er it blow; 
Alaa, and is bright Summer dead’ 


Encumbered are the paths we tread, 
Dry twigs blow to and fro, 
The leaves with Summer’s blood are red. 


Who quenched the wounds whence she had bled? 
Who stanched the sanguine flow? 
Alas, and is bright Summer dead? 
The leaves, that her warm sun-beams fed, 
Have comforted her woe; 
The leaves with Summer's blood are red. 
Grand is the scene around me spread, 
The woods are all aglow, 
The leaves with Summer’s blood are red, 
Alas, and is bright Summer dead? 
+o 
HESPERUS. 





BY FRANCES L. MACE. 





Awake, O beautiful Hesperus! 
Awake! for the day ia done, 
And the royal purple curtains are drawn 
Round the couch of the sleeping sun; 
There is a hush on the blooming earth, 
And a hush on the beating sea, 
And silence, too, in the courts of Heaven, 
For the stars all wait for thee, 
Hesperus! 
All things beautiful wait for thee! 
"Dis the hour for fancy’s fairy reign. 
When the glowing brain is fraught 
With visions of beauty, and bliss, and love, 
That leave no room for thought, 
With the light of warin and glorious dreams 
This narrow chamber is bright, 
And I need but thee to sing with me, 
O aweetest poet of night! 
Hesperus! 
Open thy volume of golden light! 
There may I read of the youth of old, 
Who clambered the mountaio height, 
And talked with the stars in the midnight hours 
Till he faded from human sight,— 
Till his brow grew bright with wonderful light, 
And away from the world’s rude jars, 
He was lost in the beams of bis radiant dreams, 
And himself was the fairest of stars, 
Hesperus! 
The best beloved of all the stars! 
There may I read this legend rare, 
And its beautiful meaning learn, 
While my soul, new kindled to hopes divine, 
With a holy fire shall burn. 
O never should buman heart despair 
Of the presence of God on high, 
O never should human faith grow dim 
While the stars are in the sky! 
Hesperus! 
Thy voice is the voice of eternity! 
Thou art smiling down on me, Hesperus! 
With that smile upon my heart 
I know that kindred to me and mine 
In those measureless heights thou art. 
When thy apirit blossomed into a star, 
In the mystical days of old, 
The love and the hope it bore on high 
The legend hath never told, 
Hesperus! 
Thy eweetest story hath never been told. 
O to be like thee, Hesperus! 
To climb the heights of truth, 
And there to drink of celestial airs, 
And to glow with immortal youth; 
There wraptin the light which is born in skies 
Where the blessed angels are, 
To hear earth’s harmonies only rise, 
Floating sweetly up from afar! 
Hesperus! 
Tlow can my spirit become a star? 
ee 


For the Woman's Journal. 
LOVE'S MIGRATIONS. 
BY As.A. G. 


i ‘ = . 

‘I'he most exacting of the modern devo- 
tees/of the wsthetic cannot be satisfied 
with the mstheticism of the day. For 
what is it? Only a crazy Ophelia witb a 
garland of wheat and a swinging willow. 

‘The grandmother of this love-lorn maid 
was called Transcendentalism forty years 
ago. She was*a veritable Jeanne D’Arc. 
Would she know her child in its crushed- 
strawberry gown, without an ‘over-soul,” 
or even an over-skirt? 

But, such as it is, let me show you one 
of the sanctums, one of the shrines and 
altars where incense is burned to the god- 
dess. ‘ 

Herr Heimlicher’s studio has a gay par- 
ty to-night. There they stand, man and 
maid, statue and picture, almost indistin- 
guishable one from the other, in the dim 
mixture of moonbeams straying through 
the skylight and candles on the tables. 
The declamatory Herr Heimlicher is mock- 
ed in his lively gestures by the graceful 
arms of a wooden figure clothed in scarlet 
and gold. 

Miss Polimus has posed by a picture of 
Judith, aud her eyes do actually succeed 
in outgleaming those of that model of 
womanhood, who stands grasping the 
grisly man-head. Miss Polimus’s eyes 
have a hungry gleam; one tries to escape 
them, but it is difficult. They chill one, 
in spite of their fire. Hungry love may 
warm; hungry ambition is a frost-bite that 
stings like heat, but is cold—too cold. 

Every one else in the room knew what 
Miss Polimus did not know, namely, that 
Miss Polimus graded her hatreds by the 
degree of success of her rivals. She did 
not know it. Yor her, it was the stupid 


public whose bad taste she was trying to 
educate Which roused her just fire and re- 
She thought it a pity that Herr 


sentment. 


— - 
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Heimlicher should be encouraged in pro- 
ducing those low genre pictures; that Mr. 
Jones should have been made rich by ‘‘sea 
gulls and rocks and wave crests,” always 
the same “trick” unworthy of an artist. 
She felt, also, that she ought to tell Ame- 
lia Emery that her “interiors,” with that 
everlasting grandmother’s chair by the 
fireside, were out of perspective, and ap- 
pealed to sentimental rather than to artis- 
tic ideals; and hence were on sale under 
false pretences. She did not wonder that 
Mrs. Aprils cried her eyes out after the 
rejection of her picture by the best ‘“thang- 
ing committee,” and had to get it sold in 
Buffalo. She liked them all; she pitied 
them all; she thought she did, at least. 
But what appeared pity on her side of the 
shield appeared jealous hatred on the other. 

Her fellow-artists were not watching 
her just then. She thought they would 
have been (in which thought she was 
much mistaken), if they had not all fixed 
expectant attention on a: young girl, ma- 
tron by title recently gained in a very 
pretty wedding, who formed the centre of 
the group. 

This choice set of fine artists had mar- 
ried ‘in and in,” after a mode quite as 
Early English as the gowns of their ladies. 
The gentle five had each found her match 
among a brave five, and all had planned 
for a grand picnic when the remaining 
bachelor and the last maid should have 
done the requisite amount of sketching for 
the wedding picture. 

But the bread and honey could not be 
made to come out even. John Bent was 
as stubborn as his name, and, though Miss 
Polimus was willing, it did no good for 
her to be so. He had been rather ‘‘touch- 
ed,” they all thought, by the charms of 
the lady who, in the taking character of 
bride, was now seated in the centre of the 
cirele of friends, and was just on the point 
of tuning the keys of a guitar that had 
known many a song. 

‘*Now,” said this lady, “I shall sing a 
song for each of you, but each must select 
his or her own song; and if youare wrong, 
you shall pay a forfeit.” 

At this, several gentlemen, all in fact 
except John Bent, professed a perfect wil- 
lingness to kiss her if they failed to encore 
the right song. 

There was no doubt for whom the ‘‘Ser- 
enade”’ of Schubert was intended, as the 
blushes of the gentle artist, who sang : 
very good tenor, betrayed him. Nor for 
whom “I Stood on the Bridge at Mid- 
night”—‘‘tand took a severe cold’”’—con- 
fessed the gentlemen who chose to confess. 
The Lullaby was received in tender si- 
lence. ‘I Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” was 
claimed by ten ladies, by no gentlemen. 
“They Say I may Marry a Laird, if I 
Will,” was humbly accepted by the hus- 
band of the singer, who remarked that he 
knew he was nota lord. It was quite too 
bad to vote to **Call me thine own love,” 
to Miss Polimus; rather toobad. ‘It was 
a Lovely Violet” was a tribute to the water- 
color flowers and tinted eyes of good little 
Miss Waters. The last song, by George 
Macdonald, beginning, ‘*Alas, how easily 
things go wrong!” was moodily acknowl- 
edged by John Bent, as probably intended 
for his consolation. 

The great fellow painted tiny things 
with great pains. ‘Perfect Meissoniers,” 
his friends said. ‘tA great saving of paint 
and frame,” his non-admirers claimed. 

He was at that moment thinking a pic- 
ture, which was to be not over six inches 
square. A lady standing before a red cur- 
tain, playing on a guitar and singing; an 
open letter at ber feet, supposed to be the 
love-letter whose words she was singing 
out in her joy. 

The songs and the dreams were soon 
over. The party broke up after a light 
supper, rather too many crackers to the 
amount of champagne to produce much 
hilarity. 

The striking of a clock in a neighboring 
steeple warned the bridegroom that he 
must hurry to the Old Square Theatre to 
make a sketch of the closing tableau ina 
popular play for one of the illustrated pa- 
pers. 

“Heimlicher,” he said, as he hurried off, 
“don’t shut up yet. Let Emma stay here 
till I return.” 

Yes,” said the host. 

So Emma staid, but all the others went; 
all except John Bent. He still sat, as he 
had done all the evening, astride a chair, 
with his chin on the back of it, staring 
moodily at the candle’s yellow flame, 
which now flared up and wavered, as if 
going out. The host went to sleep, as he 
certainly had a right to do in his own 
room. 

The candle at last went out, the partic- 
ular one on which were fixed the dull, sav- 
age eyes of John Bent, and his discontent- 
ed gaze wandered to the low téte-a-téte, 
where she of the guitar sat. ‘The instru- 
ment-case, looking very like a coffin. lay 
on the seat beside her. She leaned her 


‘head against the high back of the sofa, 


showing him the profile that John Bent 
loved. He wondered, as he looked at it, 


impersonal way. He laughed then, laugh- 
ed as he always did when unpleasantly ex- 
cited, never when pleased; rose and dis- 
placed the guitar-case, and without invita- 
tion sat and looked at the fair lady. 

“You owe me some good advice, at 
least,” he said. 

“T owe you much more. I owe you my 
husband and my happiness.” 

‘Indeed !” he cried, “that is a neat way 
to putit. By Apollo! perhaps you thought 
I was proposing for anotherman! In that 
ease you might have done as Priscilla did 
for another John.” 

“Mr. Bent, I protest. 
posed to me.” 

“Miss Emma” (*‘Mrs. Jones,” said she, 
but was not heeded), ‘‘you knew that I 
loved you, and you never let me see. You 
should have told me you were going to 
marry another man.” 

**You should have seen it.” 

“Oh yes, of course I should have seen 
what no man ever can a woman's 
mind.” 

Not heeding this thrust, she gently re- 
plied, ‘I tried often to show you the truth, 
but you were so preoccupied you would 


” 


You never pro- 


see 





not see me. 

“Madam, I never saw anything or any- 
body else.” 

“Sir, you saw absolutely nothing. You 
were absorbed in the contemplation of your 
own fancied love. You dreamed, as one 
asleep dreams, till my marriage-bells wak- 
ened you. Let me interpret that dream 
for you.” 

‘The interpretation is, 1 suppose, that I 
am a fool.” 

**Not so, dear friend,” said the lady. The 
“dear friend” winced under the cool en- 
dearment. ‘Not yet such a fool. Now 
is the time for you to be one; but you 
shall not be.” 

**It strikes me that the hunter who tracks 
the red deer and then lets another man 
carry off the antlers is some sort of a fool; 
though I confess [ don’t yet see just what 
I have to do with your marrying another 
man.” 

‘The power of tenderness,” she replied 
in a very low tone, “is hard to develop in 
a proud woman who has had few griefs; 
but without it first love is little nore than 
vanity, and consequently cannot be be- 
stowed on a lover as a great gift. But the 
saving grace of tenderness is best aroused 
by some one whom we cannot love, but 
whom we respect ; some one, I mean, who 
loves us, and makes us feel guilty that we 
cannot give love of the same sort in return. 
Do not resent my direct reference to a fact 
so seldom to be spoken of,” she continued, 
softly but earnestly. “I say it boldly and 
truly. Your love for me has made mea 
nobler, better woman; I cannot think it 
has not also done vou some good.” 

‘*Men, I find, are very slow to believe 
in the grief of the women who refuse 
them,” he said bitterly. 

“Yes, but they should not be so,” she 
said, with tears in her eyes. ‘As for you, 
John Bent, your power of loving has been 
developed as well as mine. Now glory in 
it, develop it, use it, gain a wife with it.” 

She said this with fearless emphasis and 
clear intensity, rising as she spoke and 
giving him a hand-grasp and a steady 
look. 

The door opened for the return of the 
artist of the drama, whose voice roused 
the sleeping host, and the happy bride and 
groom went away down the long stairs to- 
gether. 

John Bent waited till their footsteps 
ceased sounding on the stairs; then he 
said abruptly, ‘‘Herr Heimlicher,were you 
ever refused by a lady?’ 

‘Yes, sir,” responded the old gentleman, 
turning a picture to the wall and putting 
out a candle. 

“Did it do you any good. may I ask?” 
“Yes, sir, it did,” promptly responded 
the old man. 

“Then if I am a better man, you will in- 
fer”’—— 

‘*Show me the improvement first, roung 
man.” said Herr Heimlicher, pushing his 
friend through the open door in advance 
of hin, and going down stairs with his 
hand on the other’s shoulder, which was 
understood by both as an expression of 
sympathy. 

The days went by. Miss Polimus’ alle- 
gorical drawing of Revenge was not a 
success. Mr. Bent’s ‘*Lady-love and Song” 
was; and he bitterly took its selling price 
and went South. 

St. Augustine languishes to be painted 
in cool gray and strong green, as every 
artist knows. John Bent went there and 
cursed the photograph shops, and thought 
pictures, bué did not paint. He wandered 
about and complained to the noon and 
stars instead. He migrated from one 
cough-infested boarding-house to another, 
hating, not pitving, the victims. The ar- 
tistic temperament is the very antipodes 
of the humanitarian. Discovered by all 
to be out of tune, by a few discerning 
maiden ladies only was he seen to be love- 
lorn. 

But there came at last a day of fate, or, 








if he could not now love that profile in an 


better, of opportunity. 
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A more fearful cough, followed by 
ghastly gurgles, settled in a room across 
the narrow hall from his. He felt no pity, 
roused by it from his noon nap, but lay 
there growling and vowing to go North to- 
morrow; when, after silence, blessed to 
the poor invalid and the wicked listener, 
there came a song. clearly sung in a sweet 
voice ; his song :—** Alas, how easily things 
go wrong!” 

“Tama brute,” sald the unhappy John. 
“Things go wrong for some others also. 
A sweet young girl is caged up there with 
the dying.” 

Ile spoke the truth more exactly than he 
knew. But when he met the girl, who 
was indeed sweet and young, there was 
nothing touching about her. She sat op- 
posite him at the boarding-house table, 
and he passed her the bread, and stole 
many glances; but weariness, pain and 
grief gave her face a dreary rather than 
interesting expression. She made no ef- 
fort to please; a great defecr in a woman, 
he mentally commented. He let her leave 
the table without even offering to get her 
letters from the post. ° 

Four days passed, in which our hero got 
passably tired of the sad silence of his vis- 
a-vis at table, and horribly tired of the sad 
cough of the invisible lady in the opposite 
room, behind its ever-closed door. But 
one hot day, and breathless, the door of 
the said No. 20 stood open, as did all doors 
that had windows opposite, in hope of a 
breath of air passing. 

Mr. Bent, coming out of his own door, 
looked carelessly straight into the opposite 
one, and then could not look away from the 
face of the dying lady lying on the white 
pillows, old, wrinkled, pallid, but still gen- 
tle and still fair, crowned with snow-white 
hair. Her eyes were half-closed, her thin 
hand, half-holding a magnolia blossom, 
lay on the eoverlid. By the bed sat the 
daughter, with dry, despairing eyes fixed, 
not on the mother, but on a square of 
painter's canvas on which was a touching- 
ly feeble attempt at a portrait of the dying 
lady. 

John Bent did not stop to decide; devis- 
ion took hold of the man and the artist. 
He stepped quickly and softly into, the 
room; took with one hand the brush fall- 
ing from the relaxed hand of the discour- 
aged girl, made a gesture of entreaty with 
the other, silently took the place she left, 
and began to paint. He worked till the 
patient waked from the drowse and must 
be tended; then, without a glance, even, at 
the girl, he left the room. 

When he returned from a long walk, the 
thanks he dreaded waited him in a little 
white note that lay on his door-sill. He 
opened the little folded paper very reluc- 
tantly. and read: 

“For such a deed [ cannot thank you. 
My thanks would constrain you to do 
more for me, or to do less. 

**Most wonderingly and humbly, 
ADA STILWELL.” 

Now I do not know whether this note 
pleases the reader; I happen to know that 
it did not satisfy the writer, but did please 
John Bent, and that he knocked softly at 
the closed door next day and held a very 
business-like conference with the sad girl 
about the best hours for future work on 
the picture. 

The picture was painted. Day after 
day, in the stifling and fetid air, sat the 
artist doing the best work he ever did, and 
the girl, sometimes weeping silently, 
watched her mother die. The last day 
came, and there was only the picture, and 
the mother was no more. 

The friends came from the North, as 
friends do when all is over, and the coffin 
was carried out of the house. Then had 
to come the last words, which John Bent 
dreaded. But she, knowing it was for her 
to do it, came to him and tried to speak, 


to say, doubtless, the words she had 
thought over and chosen as the best. But 


she could not speak, and only wept, as 
people do who cannot help it. 

You should have seen the effort he made 
to get through the scene quickly and quiet- 
ly. 

“Miss Stilwell. I know that you wish to 
thank me; [ know what you would say. 
Do not try to speak.” 

Was not that all? No. Shestill tried to 
say something that began with ‘‘How can 
["—— 

‘*Pay me?” he said with a frown. 

“Yes,” and a trembling pressure of the 
hand, replied. 

“Here is my address and a—a—state- 
ment,” he stammers. 

“Oh, thank you.” 

But,” he adds, ‘promise me not to look 
at it for six months. I can’t bear to have 
you think of such things now.” 

She said yes, distractedly, half remem- 
bering the words, and thinking them meant 
at least for delicacy. 

Weeks after, when she framed the be- 
loved likeness and realized its power, she 
wondered at the strange request, and did 
not like to keep her promise, but satisfied 
herself by laying by an extravagant sum 
to pay the “good, kind, wonderful stran- 
ger,”’ who had taken pity on her. 





When she came to open the sealed letter, 
the stranger had asked more than she had 
made ready to give, and offered her all he 
had and was, to make the balance true. 
Before she could decide what to do, he 
came and taught her to love the man as 
she already did the artist. 

eee, 
IOWA CLERGYMEN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Association, 
one of the strongest and most active State 
associations in the country, has lately is- 
sued the following excellent leaflet, enti- 
tled **What Some lowa Clergymen Say of 
Woman Suffrage.” We wish every other 
State society would compile a similar leaf- 
let, as the best answer to those who assert 
that the friends of woman suffrage are 
only to be found among the ungodly and 
irreligious, ‘those who fear not God, nei- 
ther regard man.” 


‘There is no valid reason why the right 
of suffrage should be withheld from wom- 
an. She has intellectual qualification and 
moral fitness. She is interested equally* 
with man in all matters determined by the 
ballot. She is a citizen in every proper 
sense of that word, and should be invested 
with all the prerogatives of citizenship. 
No law of Christian ethics would be vio- 
lated, and no rule of propriety infringed, 
by the bestowment of this right. Equali- 
ty of privilege and opportunity is the law 
of the Gospel, and barring woman from 
any sphere for which she has ability and 
adaptability is out of harmony with this 
law. Confer the right, and leave woman 
to determine for herself the expediency of 
exercising it.”"—Rev. E. WH. Young, Pastor 
First M. #. Church, Des Moines. 

“In these days moral questions are a 
recognized part of political issues. It is 
seen, more clearly than ever before, that 
the triumph of an evil principle, through 
the vote of a majority, is disastrous not 
merely to the party that is beaten at the 
polls—it is a disaster to the moral force 
and the better life of the body politic. 

Now it is a practical question whether 
we can longer afford to meet these great 
questions Dy detachments; whether we 
shall fight with one hand; whether we 
shall hold back from participation in these 
conflicts that half of the population which 
is confessedly the stronger in the moral 
elements. We need here the voice of all 
the people; the aggregate of intelligence 
and moral worth. We cannot spare the 
political help of woman it we would avert 
the evils that threaten our domestic and 
social well being. 

“This question of suffrage rises above 
the plane of expediency. Itis fast becom- 
ing a question of life or death for the Na- 
tion. We need every factor of moral pow- 
er at the ballot-box, and woman repre- 
sents, to-day, the highest moral power. 
We need her vote.”"—Rev. A. L. Frishie, 
Pastor First Congregational Church, Des 
Moines. 

“1. “That God made man in His own im- 
age, male and female. 2. That He gave to 
the male and female man, dominion.’ That 


jointly they are man, and that man, under 


God, is the governor, i. e., it is the generic 
man that is born to rule, and the generic 
man is male and female. 3. I believe that 
2 man is as good as a woman if he behaves 
himself. 4. That woman is not and cannot 
be represented in the male part of human- 
ity. 6. That being a person, she must 
politically stand before the law as a per- 
sou—which means equal rights with men. 
6. That much as woman needs suffrage, 
suflrage needs woman still more, to purily 
the fountains of public corruption. Of 
course, logically, there are many other 
things which will follow, and IT stand re- 
sponsible for all the logical sequences.”"— 
Rev. J. B. Stewart, Pastor Furst Presbyterian 
Church, Des Moines. 


‘*! fully believe that the time has come 
when the ballot should be given to woman. 
Both her intelligence and conscience would 
lead her to vote on the side of justice and 
pure morals. I hope the day is not far off 
when this great right will be granted her, 
not reluctantly, but cheerfully.”—Bishop 
John F. Hurst. 


It must be evident to all that will con- 
sider the condition of woman in Christen- 
dom and in heathen lands, that Christian- 
ity has ever tended to the elevation of the 
female character, and in those countries 
and communities where the benign influ- 
ence of the Gospel has taken deepest root, 
and is best understood and practised, the 
right of woman to equality with man ina 
social, legal, political and religious point 
of view is the most fully recognized and 
conceded, and believing this to be the le- 
gitimate fruitage of our holy religion, and 
consequently that the full recognition of 
this right would promote the true inter- 
est of all, we therefore give it hearty 
support.—David Hunt, an approved minis- 
ter of the religious society of Friends, lowa 
Falls. ' 


“Woman suffrage, in my judgment, 
means an infusion of twe -thirds more mor- 
ality and piety into the politics and legis- 
lation of our country.” —Zev. C. S. Ryman, 
Pesiding Elder Des Moines M. E. Confer- 
ence. 

**T am heartily in favor of the women 
of this nation having the right of suffrage, 
for many reasons, a few of which I will 
mention: 

‘The society of woman tends to refine- 
ment and morality’ we can inerease that 
influence by giving her the ballot. Taxa- 
tion without,epresentation is injustice to 
the tax-payer; many of our women pay 
taxes to sv’sport the government; let them 
have the*:ght to say who shall make the 
laws. ©" 

“If t % freedmen have a voice in the 
councild of the nation. and if the rebels, 
who “id all they could to destroy the na- 
tion’. life, have the right of sutfrage, what 
juste or fairness is there in withholding 
th. ballot from the women of the nation, 
.Les., if it had not been for them, our glo- 
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rious government would have been wreck- 


ed? ‘These, and many other reasons, make 
me an advocate of woman suffrage.”’— 


Rev. W. F. Harned, Pastor Wesley Chapel 
M. E. Church, Des Moines. 

“*T most heartily approve and encourage 
every movement that tends to the eleva- 
tion, education and advancement of wom- 
an, believing and hoping that in the near 
future she will be prepared for and wil: 
secure the civil right of equal suffrage. I 
therefore hail the day when this end shall 
be gained; for I believe that ‘equal suf- 
frage,’ thus obtained, will not only be a 
great educational force, but it will tend to 
protect woman, purify the ballot, and ren- 
der more enduring our social, political, and 
religious institutions.”—Prof. 8S. N. Fel- 
lows, State University, Iowa City. 


**T have never yet seen a conclusive ar- 
gument against giving woman the ballot 
equally with man. Every such argument 
leaves the question of equity, 7. e., of 
rights, and interests in society, and right, 
entirely untouched. No one has shown 
that it is impossible to have orderly, quiet 
elections, without intimidation, bribery, or 
any undue influence whatever from her 
own family or from strangers, if every 
adult woman has a vote. No one has 
made it seem improbable that elections 
would improve in every respect. Almost 
everything said against woman suffrage on 
this and similar points is an argument 
from the unknown. ‘Ignorance,’ my early 
teacher in metaphysics used to say, ‘is in- 
competent to make an objection.’ 

“On the other hand, no one can begin 
to show that school affairs and the license 
question would not be decided more to the 
advantage of society every way, and in ac- 
cord with intelligence and good morals, 
if woman had an equal voice in them, and 
how desperately we often need her voice 
and vote.”—Rev. Geo. F. Magoun, Presi- 
dent Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


“T favor woman suffrage, not because of 
gallantry or sentimentality, but because 
it would introduce a new and better ele- 
ment into government. 

“The argument that woman ought not 
to be recognized in public affairs because 
she is physically inferior, is not a fair one, 
because governments no longer rest mainly 
on physical capacity. 

* Admitting women into the conduct of 
affairs introduces intellectual and moral el- 
ements that will improve a nation’s citi- 
zenship. 

“Tf men have a right to revolt because 
of too severe taxation, surely women have 
a right to the ballot to maintain their own 
property rights.’"—Zider B. J. Radford, 
Pastor Christian Church, Des Moines. 

“The genius of a democracy requires 
that the power to make and unimake the 
government shall never pass out of the 
hands of the existing people, nor have that 
people the right to enslave themselves or 
any other persons. Our fathers enslaved 
the African. That slavery is now abol- 
ished. 

‘They established a political aristocracy 


of sex. Shall that unrighteousness re- 
main? Woman demands suffrage as a 
right. She claims it as a duty. ‘Taking 


the ballot on such grounds, it will be to 
her a sacred privilege and a moral force. 
In her hands the ballot will be a Colum- 
biad, a conquering power, and she will 
vote as a duty and as a citizen's preroga- 
tive."—Rev. S. S. Hunting, Pastor Unity 
Church, Des Moines. 

“To my mind, the strongest argument 
for woman suffrage is the fact of her re- 
sponsibility to her God as a free and inde- 
pendent spirit. She stands alone as a re- 
sponsible free agent: as such she must 
give an account of her life on earth, at 
Jast. The ballot is undoubtedly a great 
power for good, when properly used: 
shorn of the ballot, she loses an important 
part of her power for good. She would 
suffer in consequence, and she is ina meas- 
ure a slave to her oppressor, who has no 
other claim to authority over her except 
that based on might, which makes and un- 
makes governments, but never yet made 
right.”—Rer. W. J. Young, Pastor Preshy- 
terian Church, East Des Moines. 

The following resolution was adopted at 
a regular meeting of the Des Moines Min- 
isterial Association, held March 12, 1883. 

** Resolved. That we are heartily in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage as advocated by 
your Association, and regard the same as 
a proper subject for pulpit teaching, and 
as opportunity offers of furthering said 
cause in our pulpit ministry, we will avail 
ourselves of the same.” 

In behalf of the Ministerial Association. 

T. J. Kern, Sec’y. 


~~ 
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WOMEN IN THE LONDON POST-OFFICE. 





In a recent number of the New York 
Independent, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has an 
admirable and highly suggestive article 
on England's Post-Oflice Savings Banks. 
The whole would be well worth copying, 
but we have space only for the portion re- 
lating to the employment of women in the 
great London Post-Office. Mrs. Bolton, 
through the k.idness of Professor Faw- 
cett, was shown through its various branch- 
es, and obtained’ much valuable informa- 
tion. 

About eight hundred women are em- 
ployed here, some as supervisors; indeed, 
the whole Metropolitan division is super- 
vised by women; and their work, I am in- 
formed, gives great satisfaction. When 
the telegraph companies were bought out 
by the Government, the employees were 
retained, and thus women were first em- 
ployed by the department. Men and 
women work side by side. «,.ys the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, for Ja uary, 1881: 
“They formerly worked in gj ?arate gal- 
leries; but it was found desjra,'e to place 
them in the same galleries as thyg nen and 
boys, and their society and myt.al influ- 
ence has been productive of bepefivtal re- 
sults.” The working day js eight ours, 
and the maximum wages of second and 
first-class are $6 75 and $8 50 weekly. 
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Women are also engaged in the Post- 
Office Savings Banks with the greatest 
success. Il was told that they are accurate, 
quick to detect errors, faithful in their 
work and entirely competent. They issue 
warrants to depositors, advise postmasters, 
examine the returns, add interest and invest 
in stocks for the depositors. Concerning 
some of these things their capacity at first 
was greatly doubted. In six years the 
number of women in this department has 
risen from thirty to one hundred and sixty. 
The working hours are six. The wages 
for principal clerks are from $600 to 8850. 
For the superintendent, who is a young 
lady of marked ability, $900, increasing 
yearly by seventy-five dollars till it reaches 
$1,500. ‘These wages are probably not 
more than half the sum paid to men for 
similar work; but thanks to the justice and 
manhood of the Postmaster-General, this 
unequal pay for equal work is gradually 
changing. Ability without regard to sex 
must eventually be the only standard. 
These positions are gained by Civil-Service 
Competitive Examinations in arithmetic, 
English composition, geography, English 
history, writing and spelling. ‘The candi- 
dates must be between eighteen and twenty 
and unmarried, losing their positions if they 
marry. In this matter England is not as 
liberal as the French and Swiss republics, 
in both of which women may marry and 
retain their places’ One thousand candi- 
dates presented themselves for the last 
tifty vacancies in the London office. I 
should think it probable, inasmuch as there 
are great numbers of cultivated women in 
England ready and willing to work, that 
in the correspondence and book-keeping 
departments of the Post-Office Savings 
Banks, women would eventually be large- 
ly employed. 

In Austria, large numbers of the post- 
masters and assistants are women. In 
France, women are employed as receivers ; 
in the central administration as account- 
ants and in registering. The Bank of 
France also employs women in classifica- 
tion and control. Italy and Russia have 
ladies in telegraphy, and in the latter coun- 
try these must speak four languages. The 
London Prudential Life Insurance Compa- 
ny was led to engage women from Mr. 
Harbern’s visit to the Washington Treasu- 
ry Department in 1870. One country learns 
wisdom from the experience of another. 
It seems quite time that America profited 
by England’s example in Post-Office Sav- 
ings Banks. 
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MONEYLESS WIVES. 


The following excellent article was con- 
tributed by F. M. Holland to the Index. 
The grievance is a wide-spread and burn- 
ing one. 


Money is power, and there is no liberty 
for those who are forbidden to spend freely 
what is really theirs. Yet this is just the 
position of most women, even in families 
which are wealthy, enlightened, and in 
other respects liberal. In the village which 
was the home of Emerson. and has drunk 
deeply of his gospel of liberty, the lead- 
ing ladies in the churches advocate hold- 
ing fairs and festivals, on the ground that 
the women have no money of their own to 
give for any purpose. I know a very sen- 
sible and economical lady who was never 
suffered by her husband, though he was a 
man of wealth, to have any money to 
spend, but was merely permitted to buy 
what she wanted on credit, under a liabil- 
ity of being closely questioned about the 
reason for-her purchases. Even wives who 
have inherited money sometimes cannot 
get hold of itexcept by coaxing or teasing 
their husbands. Nothing is commoner 
than for a woman to be obliged to explain 
why she wants more money, and to tell 
how she has spent what she had last. 
Girls usually have to tease their mothers 
into coaxing their fathers. One of the 
richest members of a society to which I 
once preached gave his son five dollars to 
spend at one of our church festivals, but 
let his grown-up daughter go there with- 
out acent of money, even to pay the en- 
trance fee. Many men keep their wives 
and daughters, either intentionally or 
thoughtlessly,. in such a state of pecuniary 
dependence as is simply slavery. It has 
been said that the only way a woman can 
get any money of her own is to become a 
widow. ‘There is no doubt that many girls 
hurry into teaching, acting, authorship, or 
domestic service, simply in order to have 
money of their own, which they can spend 
without being questioned annoyingly. Of 
course it is well for the members of a fam- 
ily to consult each other about expendi- 
tures of importance, but for a man to limit 
and question his wife to an extent he 
would not endure himself is tyranny. The 
relation of husband and wife is slavery, 
unless both parties enjoy equal liberty in 
spending the common income without in- 
terference., Nothing less is required, either 
by the marriage covenant, **With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” or by the 
moral law, which declares that no relation- 
ship is really virtuous which does not give 
both parties all the liberty they are able to 
use. Some restrictions may properly be 
imposed on children for their own good, 
and the interest of the whole family may 
require that the extravagance or careless- 
ness of some members be closely checked ; 
but regulations of this kind should not be 
enforced simply in the line of sex, or the 
wife and daughter subjected to any re- 
straint not considered equally proper, in 
corresponding circumstances, for the hus- 
band orson. The only way to learn to 
spend money wisely is to have a regular 
supply sufficient for reasonable wants, and 
full liberty of expending it. The girls or 
boys who spend too much of their allow- 
ance to-day will not have enough to spend 
to-morrow, and will have the best possible 
instruction in economy. But people who 
“an get money only by spending what they 
have and teasing for more are under strong 
temptation to spend as fast as possible. 
Many a wife is kept in such ignorance of 
her husband’s resources that she never 
knows whether she is economical or ex- 
travagant. The result is that, if she should 
become a widow, she would not know how 








to use her property, or perhaps even how 
to keep it. 

Many a girl has expensive and toilsome 
instruction in everything except in what 
she needs most of all to know; that is, 
how to adapt her plans and wishes to her 
income. ‘This she cannot begin to do un- 
til she knows what her income really is. 
The only plan by which the members of a 
large family can live in such freedom from 
oppression as is necessary to that of pure 
love, is that of fixed allowances or shares 
in the joint income. Two people, of course, 
‘an dispense with such formality, and yet 
have equal liberty in using their common 
wealth, provided that each is thoughtful 
for the other’s interests and prompt in an- 
ticipating the other's wants. The one 
thing necessary is constant recognition of 
equal rights. Such recognition cannot be 
made general until public opinion is great- 
ly enlightened, and this can be done only 
by agitation. Legislation, of course, can 
do nothing; nor can the suffrage, except 
in so far as it make women more indepen- 
dent. What is needed is agitation, aimed 
directly at this specific abuse, and I am 
sure that some who read these words will 
speak and write powerfully for freedom. 

It is not quite true that legislation can 
do nothing. It can give a married woman 
the right to her separate earnings, and the 
legal control of any property which she 
may have possessed before marriage, or 
which may be left to her afterwards. This 
solves the problem for women of indepen- 
dent fortune. But for the mass of married 
women, us Mr. Holland truly says, the 
only remedy is the education of husbands 
by “agitation aimed at this specific abuse.” 

A. 8. B. 





oe 
CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old pbysician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 








the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, Weakness or indiges- 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 


From 


tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy ; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, 81. 
F. CROSBY Co., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


Reclining Got Chair. 








Adjustable ! Comfortable ! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $8.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work hae just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cis, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New Y ork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave, 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


TOKOLOGCY * °°9i 675, YE 
WOMAN. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
300 pages, postpaid, $150. This pular practical 
treatise upon pregpancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with arapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 
**] find more needed information compressed in its 
ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 
IVERMORE. Address 
SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Il. 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE,. 


**4 veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . ... + 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


FOR PIANQ. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD. 


$3 25, or in 3 parts, $1.50 each, has been thoroughly 
tested in the great Conservatory, and its fume is es- 
tablished as one of the greatest and best instructors. 


FOR ORGAN. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, #1 50, is the 
book for beginners, teaches light and sacred music, 
and is highly commended by successful, practical 
teachers. Asagrand book for beginners and advanced 
students, covering the entire ground, and furnishing 
a large quantity of delightful organ music, we com- 
mend the Emerson Method for Reed Organs, 
#2 50, by Emerson and Mathews; and for Voluntary 
and general advanced praetsice on the Church Organ, 
Reed or Pipe, nothing can surpass Clarke’s Har- 
monic School for the Organ, $3 00. 


$ 25 
100 





THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1. 
By E. P. ANDREWS. PRICE 85 ets. 


Teachers of the common method of note singing 
will find in this book a large and very useful quantity 
of syllable practice. A note reader can learn in 15 min- 
utes to sing d, 7, m, /, 8, 2, t, and all the rest, and it 
need not be in the way of a regular course. Tonic- 
Sol-Faists will find this “singer” equal to any other. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 


(From the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 

“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, If the success of this institution is 
as greatas the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for ita magnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dietetic prepesaiiese in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 





(From the London /ealth, July 27, 1883.) 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. ‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned. This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from A 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts: with 
or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as veual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica) education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legisiature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college 1a 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu. 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tnes- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Deay. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York in 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 

















knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especi 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy be and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
who have eases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

(From our Hospital Reports.) 
“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
abd severe vervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she must leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we cau refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain ber food or nourish her children: 

Boston, Aug. 12, 1882. 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you that l found, after 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to retain your Liquid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
two sunaeas, and we were obliged to bring them up by 
hand. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herselfor cnild by taking your Liquid Food, 
which she will continue doing until the child is a year 


old. 

IL is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their babes, as ihe liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 500 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand, 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor R. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

(From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug. 1.J 

“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between the red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
development of the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. After eight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an increase, and after the ap- 

»arance of the eruptiona decrease of the hemogilo- 
Pine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known. 

Its value consists in copmyieg the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is the 
only food or pr ration that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that itis the only raw food known, and when 
used In fevers prevents the patient from having a re- 
lapse,which many have, and in many cases the patients 
are left feeble for life, or death follows. 





Is recommended by. your 





CACTUS BAL 


Hair-Dresser. Ask him. 


Mt. Carroll (1.1 Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as aleo in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best pee. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 





1883, Arp ly early to ensure admission. For cata- 

logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

> +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
O+, Pa. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Fullcorpe of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 


The following testimony in re; to_ the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“I am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

e Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 








Relieves and cures Salt 
Rbeum. ‘Try it. 


MPTION. 


CACTUS BAL 





hiivd & positive remedy forthe abeve disease: 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of } din : 
hive been cured. Indeed, so py | ts my fatth tn i> 4 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with 4 VA 
UVABLE TREATISE on this disease, to & Xs 











td suffe e Ex 
press & P, O. addrees, DK. T, 4, SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St., N. Y¥. 
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WYOMING SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


Hon. J. W. Hoyt, formerly Governor of 
Wyoming Territory, and still a resident of 
Cheyenne, has addressed the following let- 
ter to Gov. Newell, of Washington Terri- 
tory, in refutation of the anonymous 
e@harges recently published in the WN. Y. 
Times. 

CHEYENNE, Wy0., NOV. 25, 1883. 
His Baeellency Gov. Newell, Olympia, Wash. Ter.: 

DgarR Str—Knowing your present im- 
portant relation to the cause of woman 
suffrage, and secing that a disappointed 
newspaper man, disgusted with Cheyenne 
on account of business failures, having re- 
turned to New York and secured some 
place on the Times, has vented his spleen 
and long-cherished prejudice in the most 
reckless denunciation of woman suffrage, 
I deem it my duty to make the above ex- 
planation of the source of said tirade, 
and to assure you privately, as I have al- 
ready done publicly in the most positive 
and solemn manner, that Woman Suffrage 
has accomplished much good here, and is not 
chargeable with any discoverable social or po- 
Vitical evil whatsover. 

ag | to Wyoming with at least serious 
doubts, if not some prejudice on this mat- 
ter, more than five years of careful obser- 
vation and critical study of the practical 
working of woman suffrage, have so thor- 
oughly converted me to it that I should 
rejoice to see it adopted not only in your 
Territory but throughout the entire coun- 


try. 

Trusting that this abusive attack of an 
unhappy Bohemian will in nowise disturb 
your confidence in woman suffrage as an 
agency for promoting the public welfare, 
I have the honor to remain, my dear Gov- 
ernor, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun W. Hoyr, 
Late Gov. of Wyoming. 

The Cheyenne Daily Sun of November 

23 notiees the attack, as follows: 
REGARDLESS OF TRUTH. 

The writer of the New York Times let- 
ter traducing the people of Cheyenne is 
supposed to be an ex-editor of the Leader, 
though it is difficult to understand what 
motive he could have in thus misrepre- 
senting our city. Aside from the fact that 
he was employed as a proof-reader in the 
Times office prior to his coming to Chey- 
enne, and that he ‘“harped” considerably 
about our county jail while on the Leader, 
it is the general impression that he went 
away from our city a disappointed man, 
feeling aggrieved at the treatment he had 
received by his business associates. Had 
he omitted some gross exaggerations that 
might be damaging, if true, and stated 
some facts that would be creditable, if 
published, his letter would have a smack 
of intentional fairness. Asitis, the writer, 
whoever he may be, has proven himself an 
unscrupulous falsifier. 

The Cheyenne Leader of Novy. 23, under 
the head of ‘‘A Grewsome Growl,” says: 
‘*A former resident of Cheyenne vents his 
spleen in disgruntled and dismal views of 
matters in Wyoming,” and adds: 


THE NEW YORK TIMES’ WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ARTICLE. 

The cool, well-studied, and we might 
say exhaustive, invective from a corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, against 
woman suffrage, reproduced in our col- 
umns this morning, we suspect will be 
read with great interest and curiosity by 
every resident of the city. The writer 
shows that he is perfectly familiar with, 
not only the affairs of Cheyenne, but the 
entire Territory. The lights and shades of 
our territorial political and social life have 
undergone a crucial investigation at his 
hands; unfortunately at the expense of 
fairness. While the article does not say 
that the evils of which he speaks can be at- 
tributed to woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
yet the implication is clear that woman 
suffrage in Wyoming has failed to exer- 
cise that elevating and purifying influence 
claimed for it by its advocates. : 

The deduction arrived at is a fearful 
picture of the moral, social and political 
condition of our city, in which the entire 
Territory must share. At the outset of 
his article he admits that Cheyenne socie- 
ty is “‘rich, travelled, dressy, gossipy, vir- 
tuous and well housed ;” that the Territo- 
ry has churches and common schools in 
every town; that ‘‘people opposed to the 
liquor traffic find satisfaction in writing to 
friends of their political faith in the East 
that in the fourteen years during which wo- 
men have voted in Wyoming no liquor deal- 
er has been elected to office;” and in sub- 
stance, that the city is elegant in its ap- 
pointments of electric light, are and inean- 
descent, sewerage, water-works, numer- 
ous homes of refinement, well on to 1,000 
children attending school, with earnest 
church people attending worship in costly 
church structures. He forgets to say that 
every Sabbath morning the church bells 
chime out here in unison just as they do in 
the eastern cities and towns. He forgets 
to make it known that, barring the indif- 
ference to Sabbath keeping and church go- 
ing among the masses, the city is even 
more orderly and quiet than the average 
city of the East of the same size. Ladies 
walk out day and night unattended just as 
they doin cities of greater pretensions to 
law, order and morality. The drinking, 
gambling and prostitution; the city and 
eee J prisons; the lack of a poor-house ; 
the alleged crude condition of our territo- 
rial laws; the irregularity of our candi- 
date making; the corruption at the polls, 
and the one lynching in many years, are 
all pointed to and intensified as if they 
were uncommon occurrences and not the 
cause of complaint in every quarter of the 
country. The only difference between 
Cheyenne and some of the large cities in 
the East, it may be said, is that our evils 
are less covert. Things are done in an 

m manner. This feature, as a matter 


of course, shocks the average stranger who 
has come from his obscure hamlet or farm ; 
but a contemplation of the matter soon 
causes him to mentally ejaculate: ‘Well, 


about the same is going on elsewhere, but 
considerably more under cover.” Itshould 
have been borne in mind by the Times cor- 
respondent that our city has been growing 
better from year to year. But a few years 
ago the dance-house, variety theatre, and 
over sixty saloons graced the city limits. 
Though the city has doubled in popula- 
tion since the decline of the Black Hills 
excitement, the drinking places have been 
reduced to less than forty. The Legisla- 
ture has enacted a restrictive law, and 
there is every indication that the moral 
tone of society is steadily improving. 
The writer should have remembered that 
our city is the resort of strangers from 
nearly every quarter of the globe, and it 
is not to be oe we can suddenly set- 
tle into the staid ways of communities fifty 
or a hundred years old. ‘The community 
of Greeley, Colorado, is pointed out as an 
example of steadiness and sobriety. The 
causes operating in the two places are ob- 
vious and need not be pointed out. . . One 
thing we do know, and that is, a majority 
of the intelligent ladies enjoy the —- 
and do make such onslaughts against the 
regular course of party manipulation that 
the calculations of the precinct jugglers are 
often thwarted. . . . Certainly there is 
nothing hazardous in giving it a fair trial. 


The Rawlins Journal says: 


If female suffrage becomes as popular in 
Washington Territory as it is in Wyoming, 
they will never have cause to regret the 
step forward they have taken. 

SUFFRAGE IN DANGER. 

Under this heading the Cheyenne Sun of 
Noy. 23 says: 

The Sun has already expressed its con- 
demnation of the one-sided and distorted 
diatribe recently fulminated in the New 
York Times by a disappointed fortune- 
seeker, who a month agone encased his 
umbrella and returned to the truly moral 
city of New York, where political purity 
at the primaries and at the polls is secured 
by law, and where gambling and prostitu- 
tion are strictly prohibited; from which 

oody-goody city he has proceeded to 
draw a sensational sketch of Cheyenne 
that will, no doubt, be widely copied and 
extensively read. Probably there will be 
those who will carefully preserve this pic- 
ture in their minds as a truthful portrayal 
of affairs in this city. But few can fail to 
see at a second glance that it is no more 
Cheyenne than the ‘Five Points” of by- 
gone days was the metropolis of New 
York. Every city has its sewers, from 
which it is possible to rake out filth. It 
seems to be the delight of the Times cor- 
respondent to engage in this occupation. 
He inhales the noxious gases and revels in 
corruption like one who enjoys it. 

As to the effect of the ventilation thus 
given Cheyenne by the press of the East, 
our people are not in anywise disturbed. 
Pioneers who have encountered the hard- 
ships of frontier life and confronted the 
blizzards of the plains are not affected by 
a gentle breeze from the far East. We care 
little for outward appearances, more for 
the inward virtues, and know full well 
that pious pretension is often but a screen 
for the sleek and smiling scoundrel. ‘There 
are true and noble hearts in our far West 
towns as in the Eastern villages, and if the 
formalities and ceremonies are neglected, 
it is because more important matters de- 
mand attention. So itis with the women 
of Wyoming in regard to their political 
duties that were magnanimously thrown 
upon them, and never fully accepted. .. . 
The result of this experiment has been left 
to rest upon the shoulders of those who 
have been engaged in making comfortable 
homes, rearing children, founding church- 
es and otherwise squandering their time. 
It must be admitted that politics have been 
left to the men, the women voting, as a 
rule, with their husbands’ wishes; and it 
may be further confessed that in some re- 
spects there is room for improvement in 
our methods, but it will not be conceded 
that woman suffrage is, in consequence, a 
failure. 

Chicago, Omaha and Denver dailies have 
republished the New York Times letter. 
Cheyenne is now getting more free adver- 
tising than it has had since the Black Hills 
stampede. Our hotel mep may, therefore, 
look out for a general rush in the spring. 
If Mr. Sullivan had said that Cheyenne had 
six flourishing churches, a county hospi- 
tal that was planned in Boston and cost 
$35,000; if he had said that the public 
officials elected by the people were men of 
sterling integrity; if he had said that our 
women met in churches and made gar- 
ments for the poor, and that the helpless 
were aided - voluntary contributions and 
from the public treasury, he would have 
told the truth, but his letter would not have 
been given space in the New York Times. 
A spice of wickedness is all that gives it 
currency. 


The Laramie City Boomerang says: 

The Boomerang characterizes the scur- 
rilous attack on Cheyenne and woman suf- 
frage by the correspondent of the New 
York Times as ‘“‘a batch of lies,” and re- 
ferring to the oe that woman suffrage 
is an aid to corruption, trickery, fraud, and 
vice, as a political force, etc., says: ‘This 
is not true. Ask any one at all acquainted 
with the history of Wyoming, and he will 
tell you that the law enfranchising women 
has been a check, instead of an aid to these 
evils. Women do not, as a rule, act as 
jurors, nor hold many important offices, 

ecause they do not care to. They have 
‘done both, however, with most gratifying 
results. It is at the ballot, however, where 
woman exerts an influence that is felt—an 
influence which is shown in the general 
character of the successful candidates. ‘Po- 
litical corruption’ exists in Wyoming as 
in every other State and territory in the 
Union, but in a far less degree undoubted- 
ly.” That female suffrage is a success is 
proven by the fact that not the slightest 
attempt has been made to repeal it. 


The New Northwest says: 


ASSERTIONS VS. FACTS. 
A travelling correspondent of the New 





York Times, writing from Wyoming, 





draws a fearful picture of the political out- 
look in that Territory, and lays the blame 
for everything wrong under the sun at the 
door of the women. A synopsis of his ar- 
ticle has been telegraphed all over the 
country, and from it we learn that a great 
many of the evils which afflict other com- 
munities, such as gambling, drunkenness 
and social vice, are to be found there, and 
that *‘elections area burlesque.”’ The cor- 
respondent further cites, as a leading point 
against woman suffrage, that “‘women do 
not seek office and are seldom seen in a 
jury-box,” and adds that ‘corruption, trick- 
ery, fraud and vice, as political forces al- 
ready existing, have been reinforced b 
weakness, indifference, ignorance, coward- 
ice and imbecility.” 

Just how much importance should be at- 
tached to an anonymous wanderer’s views 
when weighed with the testimony of Con- 
gressman Post, Governor Hoyt, Chief Jus- 
tice Kingman, Rev. Dr. Crary, and other 

overnment officials, clergymen, profess- 
ional men, and prominent citizens general- 
ly, who are residents of the Territory, and 
who have watched the course of events 
with more than superficial care for years, 
we leave the reader to judge. But we do 
not doubt that opponents all along the 
line, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will 
accept these statements—made by an anon- 
ymous visitor, who could at most have but 
a superficial knowledge of affairs in that 
commonwealth—as being more worthy of 
credence than all the published testimony 
of all the leading men of the country. And 
they will endorse it, despite the fact that 
venom is plain upon the correspondent’s 
pencil point. An election is near at hand 
in Oregon, and falsehoods about Woman 
Suffrage will be telegraphed here as they 
have been to other States under like cir- 
cumstances. 

There is not « doubt in the minds of 
those conversant with the facts that Wom- 
an Suffrage has proved a blessing to Wyo- 
ming, though its friends do not and never 
did claim that it would usher in the millen- 
nium. The entire abolition of gambling, 
the social evil, intemperance and its at- 
tendant train of vice and crime, could not 
be expected in a single generation, even if 
the better classes of both men and women 
were to solidly combine against them. 
Then how much less should be expected 
of woman alone in a comparatively new 
country, where the lawless element laree- 
ly predominated at the time of her enfran- 
chisement? And why are not men, who 
are very largely in the majority in the Ter- 
ritory, held responsible for the alleged so- 
cial and political disorder? 

‘The writer's wail that ‘“‘women do not 
seek office and are never seen in a jury- 
box” should pacify opponents in the North- 
west, who have always professed to fear 
that all women would become chronic of- 
fice-seckers and jurors. It is often amusing 
to note, as in this case, that some imaginary 
danger, which appears to one objector as 
the strongest reason for withholding the 
ballot from woman, may, when proved by 
actual experience to be unfounded, be ad- 
vanced by another opponent as a reason 
for disfranchising those who already have 
the suffrage. 

As to the correspondent’s sweeping as- 
sertion that ‘‘weakness, indifference, igno- 
rance, cowardice and imbecility” supple- 
ment “corruption, trickery, fraud and vice 
in the administration of affairs,” we have 
only to say that the Territory’s warrants 
are now at par, whereas they were wanted 
at almost no price before women were en- 
franchised. Evidently the correspondent 
has wilfully misrepresented. 

As before said, the statements of actual 
residents of the Territory, over their own 
signatures, are far more reliable than the 
unsupported assertions of a travelling writ- 
er, whose article bears the impress of prej- 
udice, followed by misrepresentation to 
sustain his position. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





The latest music issued by Oliver Ditson 
& Co.: Songs, ‘*Love’s Reply,” by Mary 
Mark-Lemon and A. H. Behrend; ‘No 
Night In Heaven,” a sacred song and quar- 
tette by Henry Tucker ; ‘he Worker,” by 
Fred Weatherby and Charles Gounod; 
‘*“Romeo’s Good Night,” from Shakespeare, 
music by Marie Corelli; ‘‘Meet Me by the 
Sparkling Brook,” by Ira Francis and Ed- 
win Christie; “The Love Token,” words 
and music by F. Ernest Whatley and Ar- 
thur E. Fisher ; “*I Know It by Thy Song,” 
by Mrs. Hemans and Hermann Klein; 
‘The Difference,” by Mary Mapes wy 
and F. Korbay. Instrumental: ‘The Sly 
Young Miss,” by Carl Burche; *‘Rosée De 
Perles’ (Caprice De Salon), by Arthur 
D’Haevens; ‘The Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief,” waltz by Strauss, arranged by Le 
Baron; **Memorial March,” by Carl Giirt- 
ner; “Gavotte Stephanie,” by Cyibulka; 
**Polka-Mazurka” and ‘*‘Quadrille,” by L. 
Streabbog. 





MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 
Embroidery Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furvished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Flees, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 


IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


Christmas Noveltie Dollie. 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street, Boston. 


PATTERNS, CUT TO MEASURE, 


AND ALSO A 
SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING TAUGHT 
in a thorough manner. 


Misses T. A. & A. M. DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


A WEEK, $12 a day ath n ad 
O72 BE EE n.d0y. sthomecastly made. Comay 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Moral Education Association. At Wesleyan 
Hall, Friday, December 14th, at 3 P.M. Rev. 3. W. 
Bashford will speak on “Christ’s Treatment of Pleas- 
ure, and His View of Marriage Relations.” ‘The pub- 
lic are invited. 





Sunday, Dec. 9, at 3 P. M., Mise Freeman, Presi- 
dent of ~ im! College, will speak before the Wo- 
man’s E. and I. Union, 74 Boylston Street, on “Our 
Sources of Strength.” Women invited. 


N. E. W. Club, Monday, December 10, 3.30 P. M., 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin will read a paper on “The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens.” 














Miss Aasta Hansteen wil! give instruction in 
French and German, in crayon-drawing or painting 
in oil. She will also execute crayon or oil portraits. 
Her Address is 1 Harrington Avenue, Roxbury. 








Lost.—At the Suffrage Sociable Wednesday even- 
ing, a Black Serge Umbrella, with dark wooden hook 
handle, belonging to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The 
| eed is requested to leave it at this office, 5 Park St., 

oston. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began Septcmber 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner’s long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be. 








LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & COS 
Great Sale of BOOKS and STATIONERY! 
Wholesale Rates. Retail Prices Abolished. 
Catalogue No. 2 now ready, and Cutalogue 
No. 3, of Mlustrated and Standard Books in 








Jine bindings only, including all the new 


Books, will be ready on Monday, Dec. 10, 
and Catalogue No. 4, of Books for Young 
People only, including all the New Books, 
will be ready early next week. Wait for them. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
17 Franklin Street. 





EADY -MADE WINTER OVERCOATS. 

Largest assortment of strictly first-class goods in 

all respects ever offered in Boston. Our system of 

manufacturing, as applied to cutting, making and trim- 

ming extra large lots that are given out in the work- 

shops at one time,enables us to furnish these garments 

at reasonable prices. We offer them as an economical 
and satisfactory substitute for custom work. 

MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400 Washington Street. 





KRESS SUITS FOR IMMEDIATE USE— 

From imported Broadcloths and Doeskins. These 
goods cannot possibly be distinguished from custom- 
made articles. They are made up with the greatest 
care in the dull season, and are sold at 25 per cent. less 
than the same qualities when ordered of a merchant 
tailor. Any size or figure of ordinary proportions 
may be perfectly fitted without delay. Full suits from 
$55 to $45, or single garments can be selected at pro- 
portionate rates. 

MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 


USINESS SUITS, of medium and heavy-weight 
goods, from the best Scotch, English and Ameri- 
can mills. ‘These garments are made specially for the 
best class of trade in city and country, and are not 
to be considered as ordinary ready-made clothing 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 








ORNING AND WALKING SUITS, in 
black French worsteds, in diagonal and basket 
weaves, Very neat for young gentlemen, and suitable 
for nearly all occasions. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 





INE PERFECT-FITTING SHIRTS.—We 
cut and make shirts to order, all the work being 
done on our own premises. We have hiiherto sue 
ceeded in producing first-class articles in this line, and 
can guarantec satisfaction in all cases. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 





LL THE LATEST AND LEADING styles 

in Neckties, Scarfs, Linen Collars and Cuffs, 

and other articles in the line of Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
ing Goods. 

MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 





LOVES for all occasions. We have a large and 
choice assortment of English Coaching and Street 
Gloves. MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 





ICE UNDERCLOTHING—The best English, 
Scotch and American makes—in white, scarlet 
and Shetland mixed. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 








RESSING GOWNS, both . our own make 

and imported. Also Breakfast Jackets in variety. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY. 

400 Washington Street. 


GHRISTMAS GARDS. 
The cho.cest varieties from the best Foreign 
and American makers. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS, 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
OXFORD BIBLES. 


A full Assortment of 


FRINCED BOOKS. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


OWLS! OWLS! OWLS! 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street, Boston. 
LADIES, 

USE NONPAREIL BANDS in 
in your dresses. Do not break o 
and keep the basque in its proper pte. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 


Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. Terme reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 


CACTUS BAL 








lace of whalebone 
or push through, 











Prevents and cures Pre- 
mature Baldness. 





Heliotype Engravings 


Premiums for New Subscribers 
To The Woman's Journal 


These beautiful pictues are exact fac-simile repre. 
ductions by the Heliotype Process of rare and costly em 
gravings and etchings, from paintings by the old mas. 
ters, and of the finest specimens to be found of modera 
French and English publications, including among 
others choice works o: 
Alma-Tadem 
Michael Angelo. 
Bastien-Lepage. 
Rosa 





Kate Greenaway. 
Sir Edwin Landecer. 
Makart. 





Bonheur. arak,. 
Bouguereau, Meissonier. 
Cabanel. Meyer Von Bremen. 
Chialiva. Millais. 

Correggio. Millet. 
De Neuville. Murillo, 
Durer. Parmegiano. 

° Raphael. 
Guido. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Hamon. Ary Scheffer. 
Herring. Schreyer. 


Holman Hunt. Leonardo da Vinci, 

They are printed upon the same paper, with the 
same ink, as the original engravings, and will never 
fade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches), and 
are sold at the remarkably low price of 50 cts. each, 
We offer two engravings for one new name. 

A number of extra large sizes can be had at one 
dollar each. For one new name we can offer one of 
the large size. The new Descriptive Catalogues of 
about 400 engravings will be sent free to any address 
by applying to the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL. 


NOYES 
BROS., 


WASHINGTON, COR. SUMMER ST.., 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


E"O Fe 


CHRISTMAS! 


Finest English Neckwear. 
London Tan Street Gloves, 
$1 35. 
Warm Wool-lined Gloves. 
Heavy Buck Driving Gloves. 
Scotch Wool Ulster Gloves. 
Camel’s Hair Wrister and 
Gloves. 
English Smoking Jackets. 
Long Dressing Gowns. 
Office and House Coats. 
English Bath Wraps. 
English Railway and Car-. 
riage Rugs. 
English Long Shawls. 
Pajamas and Night Wraps. 
English Waterproof Coats. 
Pure Silk Underwear. 
Pure Lamb’s Wool Under- 
wear. 
Silk, Merino and Cotton Ho- 
siery. 
Finest Umbrellas and Canes,with 
English Staghorn, Hammered Sitl- 


ver, Gold and Tortoise Handles, 
from $3 75 to $40. 


Finest English Silk Handkerchiefs. 
Finest French Linen Handkerchiefs 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Abdominal Belts 
Light Exercising Machines, $5 00. 
Silk Embroidered Braces. 
French Scarf Pins & Sleeve Links. 
English Silk Wristers and Mufflers. 

Ladies who are Embroidering 
SILK BRACES for presents can 
have them ELEGANTLY 
MOUNTED AT NOYES BROS.’ 


Wedding Outs a Specialty 
NOYES BROS., 


Washington, cor. Summer St., 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


LADIES! 


The best place to have your old hats and bonnet# 
made to look like new is at 535 Washington Street 
oppo. R. H. White& Co. FALL STYLES NOW 
READY. Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have 
the advice of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, 
etc. R. C. STINSON, Manager. 


CHRISTMAS ODDITIES. 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 




















c. H. SIMONDs & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD #7 
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IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
{Suggested by Mr. Arnold’s poem, “The Forsaken Mer- 
man.”)j 





Sweet singer of the sandy dunes, 
And oozy beaches glistening wet, 

Lo, here, methinks, "neath southern moons 
Thy Merman lingers yet. 


Outstretched above the gleaming waves, 
He watches through the summer night, 
Or stables in the sounding caves 
His wild sea-borses white. 


They foam amid the fretted rocks, 
They toss and chafe and landward roar, 
And shake beneath their thunderous shocks 
The hollow caverned shore. 


For here an ampler moonlight steeps 
A world of waters rolling white; 

And here the racing billow leaps, 
Sheer pausing on the height. 


And hidden caverns, breathing deep, 
Suck shuddering in the roaring wave; 
Then out again the smoke-wreaths sweep, 

And fountains spout and rave. 


Will nothing win thee, Margaret! 
And must thy Merman ever mourn, 
Nor e’er his mortal love forget, 
Of thy sweet eyes forlorn,— 


Through many a hundred years of life, 
In green, cool depths beneath the wave; 
Whiie thou may’st rest from mortal strife 
Within thy quiet grave,— 


Thy grave upon the windy bill, 
Where all thy kinsfolk sleep, and where 
From the gray kirk sound murmurs still 
Of solemn-chanted prayer? 
Nay, choose, fair Margaret. Yonder yet 
The foam-white horses plunging wait; 
Sways the green surge—they champ and fret— 
Ah, Margaret, come, though late! 


Oh, listen, listen! “Choose, sweet wife, 
Love, and thy children round thy knees; 
In wide sea-halls a joyous life, 
Untroubled centuries.” 


For surely yet in yon white town, 
That strews its lights about the hill, 

Somewhere she stands and gazes down 
Seaward, and weeps her fill; 


And over moonlit wastes of sea, 
And billowy ridges of the foam, 
Merman, she looks and longs for thee, 
For her dear babes, for home, 


Her sad eyes pierce the purple dark, 
And half enthralled by Ocean’s spell, 
She hurries o’er the threshold, Hark. 
A silver chiming bell! 
From the gray kirk, where sleep the dead, 
Swings out the solemn midnight sound ; 
Shuddering, she sinks, and bows her head, 
Her dim eyes sorrow-drowned. 


She lists the ancient call to prayer, 

She clasps the Book, she tells her beads,— 
‘Turn, Merman, turn, in love’s despair, 

Thy wild, unwilling steeds. 


‘They thunder in the echoing caves, 
They toss their manes, they linger yet: 
“Come down, come down beneath the waves; 
Return, love Margaret!” 
—L. I. L., in London Spectator. 
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RIGHTS OF WIVES IN NEBRASKA, 


Mrs. Ada M, Bittenbender, who is prac- 
tising law successfully in Lincoln, Neb., 
has compiled for the Woman’s Tribune the 
following summary : 

RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

“Sic. 1. The property, real and person- 
al, which any woman in this State may own 
at the time of her marriage, and the rents, 
issues, profits or proceeds thereof, and 
any real, personal or mixed property which 
shall come to her by descent, devise or the 
gift of any person except her husband, or 
which she shall acquire by purchase or 
otherwise, shall remain her sole and sepa- 
rate property, notwithstanding her mar- 
riage, and shall not be subject to the dis- 
posal of her husband, or liable for his 
debts. ; 

“Sec. 2. A married woman, while the 
marriage relation exists, may bargain, sell, 
and convey her real and personal property, 
and enter into any contract with reference 
to the same in the same manner, to the 
same extent, and with like effect as a mar- 
ried man may in relation to his real and 
personal property. 

“Src. 3. A woman may, while married, 
sue and be sued in the same manner as if 
she were unmarried. 

“Sec. 4. Any married woman may carry 
on trade or business, and perform any la- 
bor or services on her sole and separate 
account; and the earnings of any married 
woman, from her trade, business, labor or 
services, shall be her sole and separate 
property, and may be used and invested 
by her in her own name. 

“Sec. 5. **Any woman who shall have 
been married out of this State shall, if her 
husband afterwards becomes a resident of 
this State. enjoy all the rights as to the 
property which she may have acquired by 
the law of any other State, territory or 
country, or which she may have acquired 
by virtue of any marriage contract or set- 
tlement made out of this State. 

“Src. 6. Nothing in this act contained 
shall invalidate any marriage settlement or 
contract now made or to be made hereafter. 

“Src. 7. The property of the husband 
shall not be liable for any debts contracted 
shall n y 
by the wife before marriage.” 

The effect of the above, enacted in 1871, 
was to wholly remove the common law dis- 
ability of married women in respect to the 
matters contained therein. At common 
law the husband and wife are treated as 
one person, that is, the legal existence of 
the wife is suspended during marriage, and 
she becomes incapable of making a valid 
contract to bind either herself or her es- 
tate. In fact, she is dispossessed of her 
estate during marriage, her property, real 
and personal, possessed before marriage, 
or coming to her afterwards by descent, 
devise, or as a gift, vests solely in the hus- 
band; the same as to her earnings during 
marriage. Prior to 1871, such was the 

= 


law of this State, the common law govern- 
ing except as changed by legislative en- 
actment. 

Those who have not felt or known of the 
rigors of this law, so one-sided and unjust. 
can hardly appreciate the full meaning of 
our present law, which lifted our wives 
from such an abject state to civil liberty. 
Now a Nebraska wife may control her own 
property as she sees fit. She may sell, 
give away, or mortgage it; she may carry 
on business on her own account, and re- 
ceive and dispose of the earnings. And 
by the act of the Legislature of 1881, ‘‘any 
married woman may devise and dispose of 
any real or personal property held by her, 
or to which she is entitled in her own 
right, by her last will and testament in 
writing, and may alter or revoke the same 
in like manner that a person under no dis- 
ability may do, and subject to the same re- 
strictions.” ‘These are blessed rights, to 
be deprived of which often works the ut- 
most cruelty,—rights, we regret to know, 
that our sisters in several States do not yet 
enjoy. 

Under the common law the husband's 
property was held liable for the wife’s an- 
te-nuptial debts. ‘This liability was justly 
removed when the wife’s civil rights were 
recognized. A. M. B. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

— oe — 


PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I hear that some of your lady corre- 
spondents are deceiving themselves in their 
political affiliations. Being an oid man, I 
ask the privilege to give them in your 
columns a lesson of political experience 
and a word of advice touching their pres- 
ent duties. 

First I would say—look not to profes- 
sions, but to performances, for political 
principles. Under the heading of *Prin- 
ciples, not Parties,” I noticed in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL of Oct. 20 a woman’s com- 
munication, from Evanston, Illinois, teach- 
ing, it seems to me, the very reverse of its 
profession, its real doctrine being parties, 
not principles. I take from that commu- 
nication this question, to put the doctrine 
in the smallest compass ;— 

What confidence could we have in a 
man who would insist that he conscien- 
tiously believed in Free Trade, and yet, 
for the sake of old party affiliations, con- 
tinued to vote with the Protection Party?” 

Now, during the stormy political period 
which embraced the election of General 
Jackson to the Presidency and the destrue- 
tion of the Whig Party, I resided in Balti- 
more, a city famous at the time for mobs 
and violent politics. Although conscien- 
tiously believing in Free ‘Trade and hard 
money, the professed doctrines of the 
Democratic party, I voted constantly the 
Whig ticket. And why? Because I be- 
lieved in principles, not parties. Because 
I had no confidence in the Democrats. I 
judged them by their acts of disorder and 
injustice, and not by their professions. I 
believed that the principles of liberty and 
good government were more generally em- 
bodied in the Whig than in the Democratic 
party, and that the Democratic cry for 
Free Trade and hard money was a popular 
sham, as it proved to be. After the elec- 
tion of General Jackson the only effectual 
move towards Free Trade was made by 
the Whig leader, Henry Clay, while Gen- 
eral Jackson's pet bank scheme deluged 
the country with paper money and brought 
about the worst financial crisis the nation 
has ever experienced. 

‘The conduct of the canvass in Baltimore 
was especially significant of the principles 
of the Democratic party. Whenever that 
party held an open air meeting they were 
unmolested, although their popular stump 
speaker, an apostate from the Whigs, in- 
vited violence by flourishing a dagger 
when he appeared upon the stand. But 
when the Whigs attempted a similar meet- 
ing, they were deafened by shouts and 
yells, and finally assailed with paving- 
stones and brick-bats from every quarter, 
and were glad to escape with their lives. 
The Democratic boast of equal rights came 
thus to nean despotism, mob-rule, violence 
and murder. Under these circumstances 
would your correspondent have had me 
vote the Democratic ticket? I chose to do 
no such thing; and [ doubt if her confi- 
dence in me can be any the less for such a 
determination. That same Democratic 
party, true to its despotic instincts, after- 
wards embraced the pro-slavery party, hav- 
ing among its leading spirits Gen. B. F. 
Butler, whose political aspirations it seems 
to be the object of your Evanston corre- 
spondent to favor. 

Outside of the special sect of woman 
suffragists, I believe their friends are near- 
ly all in the Republican party, which, not- 
withstanding its shortcomings as to the 
tariff and paper money, against which I 
enter a life-long protest, is still the liberty 
party in principle, so far as there is any 
such party in the country. Hence I coun- 
sel your correspondent to depend upon 
the advice of such candid thinkers as Col. 
Higginson, Mrs. Spencer, and Mrs. Cheney, 





instead of the professions of any political 
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flatterer, who, to win votes, may practise 

upon her credulity by cosseting woman 

suffrage. Cc. 
West Newton, Mass. 








‘““GET THE BEST” 
FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


. THE LEADING PAPER. 
Heartily Republican in Politics. 


THE TRIBUNE this year is cheaper than ever and it 
promises to be better than ever. Unlike some of its 
would-be rivals, it bas not reduced character with 
price. Itdoes not seek increased circulation by pau- 
dering to the tastes of the vicious or the prurient. A 
trusted, clean, wholesome family paper, it has long en- 
joyed the largest circulation among the best people— 
the industrious, frugal and moral, whom every com- 
munity recognizes as its best citizens—and it means to 
keep and increase this circulation by continuing to 
deserve it. 

THE TRIBUNE is the leading New York daily—com- 
plete in news, ctrone and sound in comment, pure in 
tone, large and legible in print—spendiog money lavy- 
ny for news, and as lavishly for brains to handle it. 
It gives. with absolute fairness and all possible accuracy 
the news of the whole world,best worth the attention of 
intelligent men and women; and is recognized as the 
authority on political, business, bank, railroad and 
financial, literary, educational, scientific, social and re- 
ligious intelligence. 

THE TRIBUNE is hear ily Republican; and believes 
that the restoration of the Democratic party to power, 
after twenty-four years’ exile, would be us disastrous 
asarevolution. Every tmwpcrtant material interest in 
the country dreads such a change in 1884, THE TRIB- 
UNE confidently believes it can be prevented, and to 
that end asks your ald, 

THE TRIBUNE is always on the side of morality, good 
order, reform and progress. 1t warmly sym wthiees 
with every practical effort to restrict the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors. It always favors the cause of hon- 
est labor; and in the interest of the American Work- 
ingman supports a Protective Tariff. It has no interest 
for or against corporations, to binder its taking the 
just and fair course, best for all the people and the 
whole country. It is the organ of no person our faction, 
is under no control save that of its Editor, and knows 
no obligation save that \o the public, 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE; for a third of a century the 
favorite of our substantial rural popylation. Larger 
and wider circulation than any o:her weekly issued 
from the office of a daily in the United States. A com- 
plete weekly newspaper of sixteen, and sometimes 
twenty or twenty-four pages; agricultural matter be- 
lieved by farmers to be the best published; full mar- 
kets and many features of interest in the home circie. 
This year two series of special articles, one for young 
men, the other for farmers. Indispensable for the 
Presidential canvass. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE; the best substitute 
for the Daily; all the matter of the latter of more than 
transient Interest, and all the special features of the 
Weekly. Sixtecn to twenty pages. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS POST PAID, 


(Counting postage, about 2 cents a copy on all editions, 
The most, in quantity and value, for the least money, 
of any paper in America.) 

DAILY—75 cents a month; $175 for three months; $7 

a year; with Sunday edition, $8 50, 

WEEKLY—$1 25a year; in clubs of 10,$la year, with 

extra copy to man sending club, 

SEMI-WEEKLY—$2 0a year; in clubs of 10 $2 a year 

with extra copy. 





PREMIUMS FOR i834. 


[ALWAYS THE BEST—TIIIS YEAR MORE COSTLY aND 
VARIED THAN EVER.) 


LARGEST AND BEST MAPS. 


Rand & McNally’s Atlas of the World, 94 pages royal 
quarto; bound in Russia leather; 125 large maps; over 
2% colored illustrations; and Se pages description and 
Statistics, Best Atlas published in America. Retail 
price, $2250, Sold only as subscription book, except as 
premium for N, Y. TRIBUNE, Completest book for 
reference as to geography of every country of the 
world. 

F..r $22 50—The Atlas and DAILY TRIBUNE 1 year. 

For $25—Atlas and 10 copies WEEKLY | year; or,2 
copies WEEKLY for 5 years each; or, DAILY, 144 yrs. 

For $34—Atlas and 20 WEEKLIES | year; or, 2 SEMI- 

WEEKLIES, 5 years each; or, 2 copies DAILY, for 14 

years. 

For $43—Atlas and and 30 copies WEEKLY 1 year. 
For $62 50—Atlas and 50 copies WEEKLY 1 year. 
For $125—Atilas and 125 copies WEEKLY | year. 

Express oe aid by subscriber. If to be sent 
by mail, remit $1 24for postage. For most points ex- 
press is cheaper. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


Wood's Household lractice of Medicine, Hygiene and 
Surgery; a practical treatise for families, travellers, 
seamen, miners, and others; written by the leading 
pavetcians of New York City and Philadelphia: edited 
»y Dr, Frederick A. Castle of New York; in two vol- 
umes, imperial octavo, 819 and 942 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated with engravings; price in muslin, $10; not sold 
in book-stores. and only to be procured of publishers’ 
authorized agents, except through this offer of THE 
TRIBUNE. No other newspaper can or will be able to 
offer it. Thousands sent out already, and not one com- 
plaint received, A practical book, for every-day use, 
which will pay for itself in a few months, 

For 8LO—Wood's Household Practice and WEKKLY 
‘TRIBUNE, for 5 years to one subscriber. 

For #15 — Household Practice and Semi-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber; or 10 copies 
WEEKLY 1 year. 

For &25—Household Practice and 20 copies WEEKLY 


ne year. 
Postage, $110, Express generally cheaper. 


THE SINGLE SUBSCRIBER'S CHANCE, 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, from the tirst 
settlements to the assassination of Garfield. By JOHN 
CLARK RIDPATH, A. M..LL. D., of Asbury University, 
Illustrated with numerous maps, charts and portraits 
Large 8vo.7 by 944 iuches, 752 pages. Vrinted by the 
Methodist Book Concern, Ketail price, $3. 
For ®3—Ridpath’s History and WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
ore year. 
4 #@4—History and SEMI-WEEKLY one year postage 
ee, 


FOR PIANO PLAYERS, 

The Sonatas of Beethoven, folio, 3 pages, with gilt 
edges, elegantly bound in embossed cloth, Retail price, 
$450. Finely printed from engraved plates. Contains 
thirty-eight sonatas, known to musicians as one of the 
finest collections of valuable and not too difficult musie 
in existence. Every teacher would wish a pupil to have 
them. 

For @450— Sonatas of Beethoven and WEEKLY 

TRIBUNE one year. 

For 85 50—Sonatas and SEMI- WEEKLY one year. 

For $8 50—Sonatas and WEEKLY for five years. 

For $13 50 — Sonatas and SEMI-WEFKLY for five 
years. Postage, 0 cents, Express often cheaper. 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 

Webster’s or Worcester’s Pictorial Unabridged Quar- 
to Dictionary—latest and best edition of eigper. 

$12, for Dictionary and WEEKLY TRIBUNE for 5 
years; or 

$17, for Dictionary and SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE for 
5 years; or 

$16 for Dictionary and DAILY TRIBUNE 1 vear. 

Postage, $1. Express often cheaper. 

TOWN LIBRARIES. 

THE TRIBUNE makes an offer for the formation of 
Town Libraries. Send for circular. 

AGENTS WANTED AT EVERY POST OFFICE.— 
Circulars deseribing tully all TRIBUNE premiums, and 
sample copies, sent free on application. Remit in reg- 
istered letter, money-order, postal note or draft_on 
New York. If by pestal-note, please write on it: “For 
TRE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE.” Address simply, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
THE YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 


By MRS. CORNELIUS, 


The standard and authoritative work on the Econo- 
mies and Requirements of Housekeeping and Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its position as the most reliable and economical 
guide. 

Price $1 25; interleaved, 82. Published by 


THOMPSON, BROWN €& CO. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 





ARTHUR DIXWELL, 
ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street. 


Having acquired the apartments formerly occupied 
by Notman Photo. Co., we have entirely refitted and 
refurpished the same to accommodate our increased 
business. We have also entirely re-stocked our new 
store with the latest and choicest goods procurable in 
this line. Brass, Willow and Stamped Leather 
Chairs, Japanese and Leather Screens, Wall 
Cabinets, Mirrors, Hat Racks, &c. 

We would also mention 


ONE HORN CHAIR 
which may be bought ata GREAT BARGAIN. 
A FULL LINE OF THE 


MARKS’ ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR 


IN EVERY STYLE, ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Orders for Specialties in Art Furniture prompt- 
ly and carefully attended to. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


Wall & Window 
HANGINGS. 


We are in receipt of almost daily invoices of new 
goods for the interior decoration of the home, both in 
wall and window drapings. 

A large line of the new Tapestry Papers, now so 
fashionable, just received. 

Rich Silk Plushes, stamped and plain. Jute Velours 
plain and worked in gold thread. Shbielas and Tur- 
comans, in plain or striped goods, both by the pair 
and yard. 

Madras Lace, by the pair or yard, ete., ete, 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


Brass, Ebony, Cherry, Mahogany, Ash, and Black 
Walnut Poles from 60 cents up. 


Samples sent on application, 


CORSE & SMITH, 


{81 Washington Street, (8{ 
BOSTON. 





‘THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


' Of all the 
iveac’ J Coffee Pots 
in the world 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker, 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cook- 
ing Farina, Fruits, ‘lomatoes, Oysters, Milk, &c., 
without sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 











IDEAL COFFEE CoO., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 
90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 





The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture made express- 
ly for this work, by the 
best Artists. 

The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 
subscription and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 

Send Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





JOSEPH A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington St., Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS, 


Of every description, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
SILK FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


AND 


SEAL SACQUES, 


Of Superior Qualities, 


MUFFS AND COLLARS, 
FUR HATS AND CLOVES, 
SLEIGH ROBES, 
INFANT CARRIACE WRAPS, 


FUR MATS AND FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Unusual care has been taken in the selection 
of our complete and very attractive stock of 
Furs, for this season; our Seal Skins and other 
Furs being exceptionally choice and desirable, 
and with the introduction of new and tasty 
styles, using best materials only, with thorough 
and artistic workmanship, adopting every fea- 
ture to meet the wants of the most fastidious, we 
offer advantages of special inducement to pur- 
chasers. 

We give particular attention to special orders, 
and make to measure from skins of undoubted 
durability and richness. 


ELEGANT SEAL SACQUES, 
which for perfect fitting and general complete- 
ness will prove of unsurpassed excellence. 

Old Seal Sacques redyed and remade, and 
every kind of fur work done in the most satis- 
factory manner. 


Prices the most Reasonable. 


CACTUS BAL 





Is a sure preventive and 
curer of Dandruff. 





HEWINS &HOLLIS, 


47 Temple Place, 


invite attention to the following Specialties, all of 
their own importation : 


London-made Dressing Gowns; Japanese Wadded 
and Quilted Silk Robes and Jackets; Paris-made 
Bath Wraps; English Waterproof Coats; Scotch 
Rugs, Shawls and Plaids; Shetland Jackets; Ladies’ 
Shetland Spencers; Fine Scotch Woollen Underwear 
and Hosiery; Cartwright & Warner’s, Allen, Solly & 
Co.’s, Smedley’s, and Morley’s Underwear and Hosiery 
in Cotton, Merino, All-wool and Pure Silk; Martin’s 
London Umbrellas and Riding Crops; French Linen 
Cambric Handkerchiefs ; London-made Linen Collars; 
new styles London Neckwear, &c., &c. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 Temple Place. 





G@. HE. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


CACTUS BALM *'s:"ssigmasie* 














perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 





Wats: 3S . Se Sar 





Important to Every One who Writes. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 

zeturn mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 





PATENTED. 





JOURNAL. 
Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned....+++-+++++++ 2 25 
“ Whole “ “ Soft soe BO 
Misses’ o es “ Boned eee 175 
be ad * 6 Soft ..ccvees ° 150 
Children’s and Infants’........++++eeeee- cecoee 1 


FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust way my is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waistse, as made 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parte, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz WoMAN’s 


or Children and 


Directions ,for Measuring. 
For Ladies and M eses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 





Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FARMER GORDON’S EOONOMY. 
BY LIZZIE WILLIS HASTINGS. 


Stephen Gordon was a rich farmer. 
Broad acres, fertile lands, and money at 
interest, were his, but with all this, he 
was always talking economy. ‘*We must 
economize” in this or that or the other, 
was always his theme. His family con- 
sisted of a wife and three boys, and an 
uncle of his, an old man of more than sey- 
enty years. 

One morning he entered the kitchen 
where his wife had just been working over 
butter, and had the great balls all ready 
for market. 

‘My! Hannah! What butter! It 
makes a fellow’s mouth water to look at 
it, and I’ve got forty cents a pound all 
winter; it’s so much better’n most folks’ 
butter, they are willing to pay a good 
price for’t. How much have you made 
this month?” 

“This makes forty pounds this month.” 

‘Well, that ain’t bad this time of the 
year.” 

‘No, but it’s real hard to work over so 
much butter by hand this cold weather. 
If I only had a butter-worker, it would be 
so much easier; it makes me so tired every 
time I work over ten or fifteen pounds. I 
don’t get over it in two or three days, my 
arms and back are so lame, Can’t I have 
a butter-worker, Stephen?” 

‘*Nonsense, wife! I suppose you want 
me to pay five dollars for a butter-worker, 
don’t you? Why, my mother had a large 
dairy, and she never wanted a butter-work- 
er—she preferred to do it with her hands 
and save the money rather than spend it 
on every new thing that came along.” 

“Well, your father had more grass to 
mow than ever you have had, and he nev- 
er had a mowing-machine or a raking-ma- 
chine, and you have both.” 

“Well, don’t you see how much time 
and labor they save? Why, I should have 
to hire twice the men I do now, if it wasn’t 
for them.” 

‘And don’t you suppose it would save 
me time and strength, too?” 

“Well, perhaps you can have one some 
time, but I have got so many things to buy 
this spring; I’ve got to have a new horse 
and wagon, and several new fences, and I 
don’t know what. I tell you, wife, we 
must economize all we can,” said Stephen, 
as he left the room. 

Yes, that was always the way when she 
wanted anything; perhaps she might have 
it some time, but now she must economize. 
This her husband said five years ago, when 
she wanted a new stove, and she was us- 
ing the old cracked stove yet. It was 
just so about everything in the house. Her 
home was bare and comfortless. Didu't 
she economize in everything? Wasn't her 
own wardrobe threadbare, and also that of 
her boys? Didn’t she patch their clothes 
until it was time wasted to patch them 
more? Didn’t she economize in everything 
but her table? Oh yes!—and the little 
woman rattled her dishes in a way that 
surprised Uncle Moses in the corner. She 
would economize so as to make Mr. Gor- 
don feel it! 

‘Hannah, you shall have a butter-work- 
er if you want it,” said Uncle Moses. 

“No, uncle; I will have one, but you 
shan’t give it to me. Stephen can afford 
it, or I would not have asked him. I have 
taken too much from you already, but now 
I am going to economize so I can have all 
I need. Husband is always talking econ- 
omy to his family, but I can’t see any way 
that he practises it himself;—but he is 
going to.” 

The next day at dinner Mr. Gordon said, 

“T guess you forgot to put cream on 
this boiled ham, Hannah.” 

“No, I didn’t forget, but I am saving 
my cream for butter. I must make all I 
san, for we must economize.” 

And a little later: , 

‘I’m ready for pie now, wife. Perhaps 
you've got one of those nice puddings that 
are just what I like.” 

“No, Stephen, I have neither. It costs 
a great deal to make pastry and puddings, 
and it takes time, too. We must econo- 
mize, you know.” 

“Papa, can’t I have a sled? You said 
last winter perhaps I might this winter,” 
said little Willie, the six-years-old. 

“And can’t [ have a pair of skates?” said 
Fred, a boy of ten. ‘It is such good skat- 
ing, please buy them for me, papa.” 

‘*No, indeed, boys, we must economize. 
I never had a sled or skates, and I guess 
you can do without them.” 

“You must have lost lots of fun, then; 
I’m real sorry for you,” said Willie, with 
tears in his eyes. “I shan’t let my boys 
go without when I’m a man.” 

A week passed by. In that time the 
Gordon’ family had no pastry, cakes or 
puddings. Now Mr. Gordon liked all 
kinds of sweetmeats, and it was hard for 
him to do without them. He craved them 
so much that when he went to the store he 
bought half-a-pound of block sugar and 
filled his pockets. He had never ‘‘econo- 


mized” on his living, and he prided him- 





self on setting as good a table as any one 
in town. 

On going home one night he found the 
minister and his wife making a call. He 
was glad to see them, of course, and now, 
he thought to himself, Hannah will have 
a decent supper once more. But what 
was his consternation to see, as he seated 
himself at the table, nothing but bread 
and butter, cold boiled ham and apple 
sauce, 

‘**Well,” said Mr. Gordon to his wife, ‘I 
am afraid the pastor will think your sup- 
per a scant one.” 

‘I’m sorry, Stephen, but the fact is, we 
have been economizing lately, and they 
came so late that I had no time to prepare 
anything different.” 

“This delicious bread and butter needs 
no apology, to say nothing of the other 
good things,” said the clergyman. 

Poor Stephen! his pride was deeply hurt 
as he contrasted this table with others that 
had been spread in honor of his pastor's 
visits. 

‘‘Have you met with losses recently?” 
asked the pastor’s wife with concern. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Gordon, “*but in the 
spring, on a farm, there are a great many 
things wanted, and we are economizing in 
order to meet expenses.” 

The next morning Mr. Gordon called 
ona neighbor, Mr. Jones, to pay him for 
a pair of young cattle. 

‘Here is the money for the steers,” said 
Mr. Gordon, handing him a roll of bills. 

Mrs. Jones was working over her but- 
ter in the kitchen. She had a butter-work- 
er, and it was astonishing how fast she 
made the butter into cakes and stamped 
them, draining out every drop of butter- 
milk with hardly any exertion, while Mr. 
Gordon watched her. 

**Got a butter-worker, I see.” 

“Yes, and I don’t know how I ever lived 
without one. It is so easy working butter 
now compared with what it used to be. 
Why, it used to make me so tired to work 
over so much butter, that I wasn’t good 
for anything for two days afterwards.” 

**Here, wife, is twenty dollars you want- 
ed for a cloak. Give Mr. Gordon a receipt 
for fifty dollars.” 

Mr. Gordon stared. 

‘'wenty dollars for a cloak! When had 
he given his wife that sum for anything? 
He looked around the kitehen. Here was 
a model range, a sink and everything con- 
venient and handy with which the farmer's 
wife could do her work. What a contrast 
to Hannah's: kitehen! He well knew that 
he was better able to afford such an outtit 
than his neighbor was. 

On returning, Mr. Gordon first stopped 
at the barn. Here everything was in or- 
der and everything convenient to work 
with. Was it possible that he had made 
Hannah do all the eeonomizing ? 

In one corner of the shed was something 
that looked a little like a sled. His little 
boy had been trying to make one, and the 
words of the child rang in his ears, ‘I 
shan’t let my boys go without when I’m a 
man.” 

He then went into the house. 

‘Where is Hannah?” he inquired of Un- 
cle Moses. 

‘*She’s gone over to see Stiles’ sick child.” 

The farmer sat down and took his paper, 
but his thoughts were too busy to read. 
He had never looked so mean in his own 
eyes before. He was still angry with his 
wife for humbling him so the night before, 
by giving the minister and his wife such a 
supper. Yet now, as he thought it over, 


“he wondered how he could have blamed 


her. 

‘Uncle Moses, how much do you think 

it would cost to clothe a woman for a 
year?” 
" It’s never cost much to clothe your’n,” 
said he, his black eyes snapping. ‘I 
never thought you could have been so 
mean and stingy with any one as you 
have been with her. She’s too good for 
ye, and it’s time ve found it out. There 
you've got enough to keep her like a lady, 
but instead of that she can’t even have 
things to work with. Ye’ll never get a 
cent of my fortin. Ill settle it on Han- 
nah and the boys.” 

‘That's all right. Why did you not tell 
me how selfish I was before?” 

**Haven’t I been a-tellin’ ye all the time, 
and what good did it do? If yer stomach 
hadn't been pinched a little, yer never 
would have found out how good it was to 
follow what yer allers a-preachin’ to her, 
‘We must economize.” ‘We must econo- 
mize.” 

‘Well, Ldid miss the goodies, but that 
wasn’t all the reason, and it’s never too 
late to mend.” 

After dinner Mrs. Gordon went back to 
the dying child, and her husband harness- 
ed up and went to town. In about two 
hours he returned with a tinsmith: a new 
stove, a new churn, and a butter-worker; 
a new sled for Willie and two pair of 
skates for the other boys. 

When Mrs. Gordon came home she 
found the children rejoicing over their 
presents, and Uncle Moses and Mr. Gor- 
don busy getting tea. 

**Why, where did that stove come from ?”” 
said the astonished woman, and as her 
eyes fell upon the new churn and butter- 
worker, she exclaimed,— 

“Why, what does it mean?” 

‘It means that we have done ‘economiz- 
ing,’ for the present, and that you are to 
have the money for yourself for all the 
butter you make. This is your capital to 
begin on,” said her husband as he handed 
her twenty-five dollars. 

After this Mr. Gordon never told his 
family again **We must economize.” and 
Hannah gave him no cause to do so.—N, 





E. Homestead. 


NEW CLASSIC SERIES. 


A collection of world renowned works selected from 
the literatures of all nations, printed from new type in 
the best manner, and neatly and durably bound. 
Handy books, convenient to hold, and au ornament to 
the library shelves. Handsome 16mo volumes in upi- 
form cloth binding. Price, $1 per volume. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘*Marmion,” 
and ‘*The Lady of The Lake.” 


The three poems in one volume. 

“There are no books for boys like these poems by 
Sir Walter Scott. Every boy likes them, if they are 
not put into his hands too late. They surpass every- 
thing for boy reading.”—Ratrpa WaLDo EMERSON. 


OLIVER COLDSMITH’S 
‘¢TME VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
With illustrations by Mulready. 
DEFOE’S ‘“‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
With illustrations by Stothard, 
BERNARDIN de SAINT-PIERRE’S 
**PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 
With illustrations by Lalauze. 
SOUTHEY’S “‘LIFE OF NELSON.” 
With illustrations by Birket Foster. 
VOLTAIRE’S 
“LIFE OF CHARLES the TWELFTH.” 
With maps and portraits. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 
‘*CLASSIC TALES.” 
With a Biographical Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
LORD MACAULAY’S 
**LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 
With a Biographical Sketch and illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S 
‘¢PILGRIWS PROGRESS.” 
With all of the original illustrations in fac-simile. 
CLASSIC HEROIC BALLADS. 
Edited by the Editor of ‘Quiet Hours.” 
CLASSIC TALES. 


By Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 


CLASSIC TALES. 
By Ann and Jane Taylor, With a Biographical Sketch 
by Grace A. Oliver. 


THE FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES. 


Handsome 16mo volumes in uniform cloth binding. 
Price, $1 per volume. 


GEORGE EUIOT. wy Maruiwyr Bun. 
EMILY BRONTE. 


INSON, 
GEORGE SAND. 
MARY LAMB. By Anve Gucunist. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


Warp Howe. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
ZIMMERN, 
Other volumes are in preparation, 
Any one of our readere sending the name of ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER with $2 50 may select any book ot 
the above series. 


ORIGINAL SERIES 


OF 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS & POEMS 


In New and attractive Styles of Cloth, Full Gilt, and 
the Unique and Beautiful 


GOLDEN FLORAL FRINCED. 
The First Series of illustrated Hymns, Songs, and 
Poems comprise 


The BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 


By Fenicia HemMans. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE, 
By SarnaAn FLOWER ADAMS. 
ROCK OF AGES, 
By AvuGustus MONTAGUE ToPLADy. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 


By Witiiam Knox. 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


By ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 


By Henry Francis Lyre. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


By Joun HowarpD PAYNE. 


By A. Mary F. Ros- 


By Bertua THoMAs. 


By Juba 


By HELEN 





The New Volumes of the Year Comprise 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 


By Ray PALMER. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
By W. C. RicHaRpDs. 


THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 


By ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT 


By ALFRED DoMETT, 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
By Rosa Hartwick Torre. 

Original illustrations, clear type, plated paper, orig- 
inal binding of colors and gold, silk fringe and tassel. 
Neat box for each, $1 75. 

Any book of the above serics given for ONE NEW 
NAME and 50 cts. additional. In cloth, extra gilt, $1 50, 
for one new name and 30 cents additional. 

“The design of this series is to preserve, in a beauti- 
ful shape, those religious and household hymns and 
songs which have endeared themselves to the hearts 
of the people, and which, with the aia of artistic illus 





OUR PREMIUMS FOR 1809-41 


Books are among the most popular of HoLtpay Grrts, and as the Curistmas SEAsoON dra ws 
near, what are the best new books, and what are the best old ones, becomes the universal inquiry. 


How to Obtain Books Free! 


THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES, 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
vest Religious Authors, edited by Mrs. C. M. Means. 
Dainty volumes. Printed on tinted paper, bound in 
gold and colors, with new designs. Price, $125. Com- 
prising :-— 

GOLDEN TRUTHS, 

The selections, which are made with excellent judg- 
ment and taste, are from divines, poets, and Christian 
writers of all creeds, and are precious thoughts for 
hours of private meditation and reading. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 

A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presentation 
of these “Words of Hope.” 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


This volume, like the others of the series, is entirely 
unsectarian in its scope. The whole series, from the 
character of the writings and the care in selection, are 
peculiarly acceptable to any believer in Christianity, 
no matter to what particular name or creed he may at- 
tach himeelf. 

Each volume given for one new name and 10 cents 
additional. 


Other Books : 


SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN, and other Papers. By MARY 
A. Livermore. l6mo. Cloth. $125. Given for 
one new name and 10 cts. additional. 

“This long-promised work, from the pen of the 
leading advocate for woman’s advancement, is like her 
platform utterances,—cloquent and thoughtful.” 


A NEW BOOK BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. 
GUENN—A Wave on the Breton Coast. 


By the author of “One Summer,” and “ Aunt Serena.” 
l vol. 12mo, with 40 cuts and vignettes. $1 75. 
“GUENN” is a tale of love and art, the scene being 

laid in Brittany,and the picturesque shores and no less 

picturesque people of this land of romance are vividly 
and graphically described. ‘he many thousands of 

Miss Howard’s admirers will be pleased to find, in this 

volume, much of her choicest and most entertaining 

work.” 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 
We offer also “‘One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena” 
as premiums, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

A Biography. By Francis H, UNDERWOOD. 12mo, 
illustrated. $150. Given for one new name and 
30 cts. additional. 

The description of scenes in the Merrimac Valley 
and other localities hallowed by Whittier’s songs shed 
new light upon some of his noblest work. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 
3y Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of ‘The Gates 

Ajar,” ete. l6mo, $1 25. 

Miss Phelps’s new story promises to become one of 
the very few books which win a circulation almost 
universal. 

Given for one new name and 10 ets, additional. 

Similar terms offered for any one of Miss Phelps’s 
books. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS.—Complete. 
Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
pame, 
Household Edition. With Portrait. 
Given for two new names. 
Family Edition. Llustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2 50. 
Given for two pew names aud 30 cents additional. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Shawmut Edition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, $1. 
Given for one new name. Full gilt, $150. Given for 
one new name and 30 cts additional. 

Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
name, 

Illustrated Houschold Edition. With Portrait and 
sixty illustrations. 12mo, $2. Given for two new names. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
Diamond Edition. #1. Given for one new name. 
Household Edition. With Portrait, 12mo, $2. Given 

for two new names. 
Family Edition. Tllustrated, 8vo, $2 50. Given for 
two new names and 30 cents additional. 


Calendars. 


Whittier Calendar. 

A Calendar for 1884, with selections from Whittier’s 
Works for every day in the year. Mounted on a card 
artistically decorated in colors, from designs by Marie 
Bigelow. Size, 12x814 inches. o 


Emerson Calendar. 

Calendar for 1884. Containing Selections newly ar- 
ranged and revised, from Mr. Emerson’s writings, for 
every day in the year. Mounted on a card, beautifully 
decorated in colors, from designs by Miss Marie Bige- 
low. Size, 8 by 111-2inches. $1. 


Longfellow Calendar. 

Calendar for 1884, with newly arranged selections 
from Longfellow’s writings, for every day in the year. 
Mounted on acard, beautifully decorated in colors, 
from designs by Lambert Hollis. Size, 8 by 11 1-2 
inches. $1. 

Any calendar given for one new name. Most accepta- 
ble for a gift. 


Birthday | Books. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Containing 
Selections from the Poems and Prose writings of 
Longfellow. With Portrait and twelve illustrations, 
Square 18mo, beautifully stamped, $1. 


Whittier Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, compiled by 
Elizabeth 8. Owen. With Portrait and twelve Lilus- 
trations. 18mo, tastefully stamped, #1. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Portrait and 
12 Illustrations. Square 18mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


Lowell Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 

Writings of James Russell Lowell. With Portrait of 

Lowell and twelve Illustrations, 18mo, tastefully 

stamped, $1. 

Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. 

With red-line border and divisions, 12 Illustrations 
and Portrait. 16mo, cloth, gilt and illuminated, $1. 

Handsomely bound books and valuable gifts. The 
aptness of the quotations for the various birthdays of 
famous persons, and alsv for special days and seasons, 
wins general commendation. Any of the above Birth 
day Books given for One New Name. 

CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR HOLIDAY 
TIMES. Edited by Almira L. Hayward. 1 vol., 
“Birthday Book size.” Illustrated, $1. Given for 
one new name. Choice pieces for the festivals of the 
year,—New Year, Easter, Memorial Day, Xmas, etc. 

A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. By Kate Sanborn. 
Comprising cheerful selectious for every day in the 
year. lvol.16mo. Beautifully bound $1. Given 


WHAT 


12mo, $2. 





trations and rich bindings, make fitting gifts for all oc- 
casions.” 


those we have already named. Thus every reader 
of modern Novel, History, Books of Travel, Poem 





application. New Premiums each week. 


for one new name. 


We can also offer as a premium ANY Book now published at prices and terms corresponding with 


can obtain, without cost, any coveted publication 
s, Magazines, etc. Postage prepaid. 


Sample copies of the Woman’s JouRNAt for canvassing for these valuable premiums sent upon 


CEMBER 8, 1883. 








WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


BOOK PREMIUMS! 


For the Young Folks! 


Two New Books sy J. T. TRowsBRipee: 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With twenty-one illustrations. Cloth, $1 25 


TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE MILL. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

Mr. Trowbridge is a great favorite with boys and 
girls. Either book given for one new name and 10 
cents additional. 


SANTA CLAUS LAND. 
By Miss A. M. Dove.as, author of “The Kathie Sto- 
ries,” ete. 4to, illustrated, $1 00. 
A charming story of some little folks’ visit to Santa 
Claus Land in their dreams, with their adventures 
among the Toy and Doll Makers. Given for one new 


name. 
ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By Rev. T. T. MunceR. Familiar Lectures to young 
people on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Man- 
ners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and Courage, Health, 
Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 

Given for one new name. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 
By Horace E. Scupper. Each volume with orna- 

mental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

If among American writers there is a greater master 
of quiet humor than Mr. H. E. Scudder, we have not 
had the good fortune to come across that gifted indi- 
vidual. Under the guise of simplicity his stories are 
constructed with excellent wit.—New York Evening 
Mail. 

Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 





Country. With seventy-seven illustrations. 
The Bodleys Telling Stories. With eighty-one 
illustrations. 


The Bodleys on Wheels. With 78 illustrations. 

The Bodleys Afoot. With 77 illustrations. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. With 65 illustrations. 

This series of books for children consists of five vol- 
umes, each independent of the others; but since the 
characters are the same in all there is a natural con- 
nection between them, and the order of their appear- 
ance indicates also the gradual growth of the children 
who make up the younger members of the Bodley 
Family. 

The Bodley Grandchildren, and their Jour- 
ney in Holland. ‘The initial volume of a new 
series of Bodley Books. With 65 illustrations. Or- 
namental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

The English Bodley Family. A new Bodle 
Book. Fully illustrated. Ornamental cover, small 
4to, $1 50, 

Any one of the Bodley Books given for one new 
name and 30 cents additional, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX ALBUM 
OF ANIMALS, 

A series of Chatterbox pictures, illustrating the life of 
our domestic animals, and descriptive of some queer 
creatures of the animal world. A most interesting 
and entertaining book for the young. Pictures by 
the celebrated artist, Harrison Weir, and others, 
1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX PICTURE 
GALLERY. 

A series of the best pictures selected from the past 
volumes of the Chatterbox. Printed on elegant 
heavy-toned paper, with a verse to each picture. 1 
vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 
Either given for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 


POPULAR CHATTERBOX ANNUAL, 
With over two hundred Chatterbox illustrations and 
a text. ‘The cheapest Juvenile book ever 
offered in this country. 1 vol., royal octavo, illum- 
inated board covers, #1 00. Given for one new name, 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Lizzie W.CHAMPNEY. Illustrations designed by 
“Champ,” printed in colors. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
Given for one new name and 30 cts, additional. 
These fables of Astronomy, which are dedicated to 
Maria Mitchell, will interest young people and lead 
them to a study of this delightful science. 
WILLIAM HENRY BOOKS. 
By ABrBy Morton Draz. 
William Henry Letters. 


Lucy Maria. 
Williaen Henry and His Friends. j $3.00. 


Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name, 


POLLY COLOGNE SERIES. 
By ABpBy MorTON Diaz, 3 vols., $3. 00. 
Polly Cologne. The Jimmyjohns. 
A Story Book for Children. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name. 
WHAT THE SEVEN DID. 
By MARGARET SipNEY. Cover designed by “Champ,” 
_ 8175. For one new name and 50 cts. additional. 
The Wordsworth Club bring young and old to their 
entertainments, and make a record fascinating for all 
to read. 


3 vols. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 

A new charming story. By MARGARET SIDNEY, 
author of ‘What the Seven Did,” “Five Little Pep 
pers,” etc., etc. Double chromo lithographed cover 
designed by F.Childe Hassam, fully illustrated, $1 25. 
Given for one new name and 10 cents additional. 


JOHN ANGELO AT THE WATER-COLOR 
EXHIBITION. 
By Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of noted pictures, Cloth, $1 00, 
This book will serve admirably as a first lesson to- 
wards developing the artistic faculty in children, 
Given for one new name. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTs. 
By Rev. E. E, HALE and Miss Susan Have. 

A Family Flight Through Spain. (Quarto: 
cloth, gilt, $2 50. 

This handsome volume, together with the two pre- 
vious Flights, certainly differs from other works of its 
class, by not being written in the library at home, its 
matter skilfully drawn from various books of travel, 
but being an actual record of actual travel, the authors 
having visited Spain last year. he style of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque, with rapid movement and 
“interesting situations,” 

A Family Flight Through France, Germany, 
Norway and Switzerland. Quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, #2 00. 

Its graphic descriptions of sights and places, with 
numerous and authentic illustrations, make it a most 
popular ana desirable book of travel. 

A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. (Quar- 
to, illuminated board covers and linings, $2.00, 

This series of real journeyings has been prepared 
with great care. The illustrations are numerous and 
satisfactory, and the authors have given a delightful 
book concerning these interesting lands, 

Any one of these three beautifal volumes given for 
two new names. 

THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 

By Lucretia P. HALE. With 8 illustrations, $1 00. 
“Anything more absurdly funny cannot be imag- 

ined.” Given for one new name. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER 
BOY. 

By Rev. Harry M. KIEFFER, late of the 150th Regi- 
ment, Penn. Vol. Profuscly illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$125. For one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
This work brings most vividly before the younger 

generation the scenes of the Rebellion, told as only an 

eye-witness could tell them. 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG 
MASTERS. 

Jeing her own Compositions and Inventions in Sacred 

and Legendary Art. With introduction and Com- 

ment by W. D. Howells. One oblong volume, fifty 

illustrations. Given for two new names. 

Curious and entertaining sketches, rendered more 
delightful and valuable by Mr. Howells’s description. 

Any of Mr. Howells’s books we offer for one new 
name and 30 cts. additional. Price of each novel, $1 50. 


THE OLD 
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